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CHAPTER  I 


THE  HEED  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
ITS  IMPORTANCE  AND  ITS  DEFINITION 


The  Problem 


Definition  of  the  problem.  This  study  proposes  to 
Investigate  the  relationship  between  the  Intelligence 
quotients  found  by  Pintner's  Examination,  Advanced  Form  A, 
and  achievement  In  expositional  writing.  The  problem  In 
expositional  writing  presented  for  measurement  will  give 
experience  In  weighing  evidence  and  expressing  unstated 
assumptions  and  values  in  data  presented. 

A further  analysis  will  be  made  in  correlating  the 
expositional  composition  scores  with  the  sub-tests  scores 
from  Pintner's  Advanced  Psychological  Test,  Form  A.  A 
relationship  between  the  mental  factors  presented  in 
Thurstons' s Psychological  Tests  and  Pintner's  Tests  will 
be  drawn. 

An  analysis  of  these  correlations  between  expositional 
composition  scores  and  the  scores  of  the  Pintner  Psyohologi 
Test,  and  the  correlations  between  creative  composition 
scores  and  the  scores  of  Pintner's  Psychological  Test  will 
be  made.  The  correlations  between  the  creative  composition 
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scores  and  the  scores  of  the  Pintner  Psychological  Test  will 

he  taken  from  a study  carried  on  with  the  same  group  used  in 

1 

this  study  this  fall. 

Heed  for  the  study  of  the  problem.  It  appears  that  little 

guidance  is  offered  to  the  English  teacher  which  would  aid 

her  in  using  Psychological  Tests  to  predict  possible  achieve- 

2 

raent  in  specific  areas  of  composition.  Although  Lockwood 
found  a correlation  of  .703  -.03  between  intelligence  scores 
and  composition  scores,  she  correlated  the  intelligence 
scores  with  composition  scores  measured  by  a general  measure, 
Hudelson’s  Scale. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a distinct  need  for  more  specific 
guidance.  If  composition  is  to  be  taught  so  that  instruction 
focuses  on  the  development  of  the  thought  content  rather  than 
on  development  of  the  form,  a specific  measure  of  thought 
content  should  be  used  for  evaluating  achievement.  It  appears 
probable  that  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  such 
specific  achievement  and  the  scores  on  Psychological  Tests 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  English  teacher.  A score 
from  a Psychological  Test  probably  offers  little  guidance  in 
predicting  possible  composition  achievement  unless  definite 
studies  show  the  relationship  between  the  composition 

1 Mary  M.  Jones,  "An  Evaluation  of  a Method  for 
Teaching  Personal  Description  and  Characterization," 

Doctor* 8 Dissertation,  Boston  University,  1947. 

2 Hattie  R.  Lockwood,  "Correlation  of  the  Mental 
Maturity  of  One  Hundred  Freshmen  with  Their  Ability  to  Write 
English  Composition,"  University  of  Chicago,  M.A.,  1926,  p.34. 
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achievement  and  speoifio  thought  experiences,  and  scores  on 
Psychological  Tests.  It  seems  that  the  composition  scores 
need  to  be  the  results  of  an  objective  marking  technique. 

This  study  proposes  to  analyze  the  relationship  between 
scores  of  expositional  composition  and  the  scores  of  the 
Pintner  Psychological  Test. 


Pertinent  Research  Related  to  Emphasis  on 
Thought  Content 


Thought  content  in  composition.  Too  many  teachers  of 
English  artificialize  the  composition  work  they  assign  to 
pupils.  Up  to  comparatively  few  years  ago,  it  was  customary 
for  teachers  of  English  composition  to  assign  subjects  from 
the  literary  classics  and  from  very  little  else.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  to  some  extent  successfully  corrected,  until 
at  the  present  time  the  good  teacher  of  English  composition 
assigns  the  literary  subjects  occasionally;  the  subjects  from 
intimate  every-day  cultural  objects  and  happenings  that 
surround  a childfs  life,  quite  frequently. 

Composition  teaching  has  suffered  greatly  in  the 
past  by  the  stereotyped  method  of  handling  the  four 
general  types  of  discourse  in  the  junior  and  the 
senior  high  schools.  .Composition  work  should  be 
such  as  to  challenge  the  thinking  processes;  to 
get  the  pupils  to  lose  themselves  in  their  own 
thought  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
then,  to  assume  that  the  problem  of  expression  would 
solve  itself  to  the  extent  of  the  mechanics  of  grammar, 
punctuation  and  spelling.  1 

I John  "B.  Opdyoke,  In  the  Service  of  Youth.  Hew  York: 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  1923T~pp.  55-67 . 
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In  his  book,  In  the  Service  of  Youth,  Opdycke  states: 

Any  composition  work  that  does  not  focus  primarily 
upon  the  development  of  thought  power  in  the  child 
results  in  nothing  but  camouflage  in  the  English  class- 
room. The  amount  of  solid  thinking  that  the  child 
summons  to  his  composition  tasks,  through  the  suggestion 
and  the  leadership  of  the  teacher,  is  the  test  whereby 
both  must  be  judged.  It  is  likewise  indicative  of 
the  measure  of  criticism  that  will  be  required,  not 
only  upon  content  but  upon  surface  expressional  matters 
as  well,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  of 
English  composition  that  he  is  primarily  a teacher  of 
constructive  thinking,  and  only  in  second  place  a 
teacher  of  correctness  in  expressional  technique.  . • 

Any  treatment  of  composition  work  from  the  purely 
surface  or  mechanical  point  of  view  is  the  worst  sort 
of  educational  procedure.  1 

Educational  direction  probably  should  be  much  more 

informative  about  the  way  to  teach  English  composition  than 

it  generally  is.  Although  many  books  have  been  written  on 

the  general  principles  of  teaching  composition,  there  seems 

to  be  a lack  of  specific  studies  in  areas  of  composition 

that  establish  specific  goals  and  evaluate  practical  methods 

2 

for  achieving  these  goals.  In  Lyman* s "Summary  of  Investiga- 
tions," the  following  appears: 

Instruction  in  English  composition  has  exalted 
form  over  substance,  manner  over  matter,  accuracy 
over  spontaneity.  • • • The  English  composition  class 
works  too  often  under  an  unhealthy  psychosis  of  fear 
and  disgust  when  carrying  through  a written  assignment. 
...  The  school  puts  a premium  on  mechanical  exactness 
and  rhetorical  correctness.  It  ignores,  or  actually 
hinders,  the  expression  of  the  deeper  self;  it 
educates  only  a part  of  the  child. 

1 John "fc.  Opdycke,  0£.  oit. , pp.  50-64. 

2 R.L.  Lyman,  "A  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to 
Grammar,  Language,  and  Composition, " Supplementary  Educational 
Monograph,  No.  36.  University  of  Chicago,  1927. 


Traditional  methods  of  composition  teaching  have  not 

succeeded,  probably, because  they  have  emphasized  form  rather 

than  content*  In  contrast  to  these  methods  used  in  the 

American  schools  there  is  the  French  method  that  emphasizes 

the  content  of  the  composition.  The  teacher  approaches  the 

1 

problem  with  a psychological  technique.  Brown  agrees  with 
this  theory  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  taken  from  his 
book  entitled  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write* 

The  French  boy  has  for  a long  time  borne  the 
reputation  of  being  a good  writer,  and  any  reasonably 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter  will  convince 
one  that  the  reputation  is  well  merited*  If  a great 
many  specimens  of  written  work  done  in  different  parts 
of  France  form  a basis  for  judgment,  he  writes  with 
greater  grammatical  correctness,  sharper  accuracy  of 
thought,  surer  and  more  intelligent  freedom,  and 
greater  regard  for  ’finish1,  than  does  the  American 
boy  of  the  same  age* 

The  old  theory,  superstitiously  accepted  in 
America,  that  through  a combination  of  the  French 
boy’s  superior  intelligence  and  some  sort  of  magic 
in  his  native  language,  he  has  been  able  to  express 
himself  with  an  ease  and  accuracy,  impossible  in 
other  tongues,  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

When  so  much  importance  is  everywhere  attached 
to  ability  to  write,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  in  both  the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems 
the  course  in  the  mother  tongue  gives  large  place  to 
systematic  training  in  composition.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Ministry  2 that  work  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, is  in  most  respects  lost  unless  it  contributes  to 
the  pupil's  ability  to  give  full,  intelligent  expression 
to  hi 8 thought*  . • • 

1 Rolio  W*  Brown,  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write  * 
"A  Study  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Mother  ¥ongue7lf  (SamEridge: 
Harvard  University  PresB,  1927,  pp.3-5;  47-48. 

2 Instructions , p.64  ff.  The  page  reference  here  is 
the  edition  of  the  ^Instructions"  in  circulation  in  1912-1913. 
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The  subject  matter  about  which  a boy  writes  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  may  be  made  an 
extremely  influential  part  of  his  education.  . . • 

Teachers  agree  that  theme  material  should  have  a 
threefold  influence  upon  a pupil1 s life:  it  should 
cultivate  (1)  observation,  (2)  imagination,  and 
(3)  reflection  or  judgment. 

1 

In  1931  Ash  conducted  an  experiment  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  stylistic  approach  in  teaching  written  composition  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  experimental  group 
of  85  pupils  in  one  high  school  was  approximately  equivalent 
in  nage,  mental  capacity,  ability  to  write,  nationality, 
amount  of  school  attendance,  and  length  of  time  attended  in 
their  respective  schools, " to  the  control  groups  of  86  and 
106  pupils  each  which  were  located  in  two  dher  junior  high 
schools.  The  report  indicated  that  suitable  precautions  were 
observed  in  attempting  to  control  important  non-experimental 
factors  such  as  training  and  experience  of  teachers,  and 
numbers  of  compositions  written  by  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups.  The  experiment  is  to  be  particularly  commended 
for  the  careful  analysis  and  rating  of  compositions  written 
by  the  experimental  and  control  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  scores  through  which  the  achievements  of  the 
groups  were  determined  and  compared. 

The  conclusion  favored  the  stylistic  approach  in  the 
teaching  of  written  composition: 

Many  of  the  form  factors  of  written  composition 
can  be  secured  by  emphasizing  content  through  its 

I I.G.  Ash,  "An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  the 
Stylistic  Approach  ±n  Teaching  Written  Composition  in  the 
Junior  High  School,"  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 1931. 
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application  In  written  thought.  It  pays  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  stylistic  phases  of  composition 
and  less  time  on  the  grammatical.  . . • The  experi- 
mental group,  which  was  taught  the  stylistic  and 
content  phases  with  hut  little  emphasis  on  form, 
made  even  more  progress  on  form  than  did  the  control 
groups  which  had  hut  little  of  the  content  phases.  1 

Thought  content  in  critical  thinking.  It  is  prohahle 
that  if  the  writing  of  composition  employs  the  pupils  in 
clear,  logical  thinking,  and  in  thoughtful  expression,  and 
in  limited  subjects  of  immediate  interest  and  importance,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  best  means  available  to  teachers  for 

mental  training  in  general. 

2 

Simpson  investigated  the  ability  of  two  fifth  grade 
classes  to  apply  the  principle  of  logical  definition.  The 
pupils  were  asked  to  define  "dog" , "dime" , "garage"  and 
seven  other  common  substantives.  After  an  eighteen-minute 
lesson  on  the  method  of  logical  definition,  using  "breakfast," 
"hammer"  and  similar  words,  they  again  defined  the  first  ten 
words.  Perceptible  improvement  was  shown  in  34  per  cent  of 
the  definitions.  Similar  training  was  given  in  six  lessons 
of  thirty-five  minutes  each  to  one  group  of  sixth  grade  pupils, 
while  a control  group  had  no  training.  The  instructed  group 
showed  61  per  cent  improvement,  while  the  uninstructed  group 
showed  but  ten  per  cent.  Similar  experiments  with  likenesses 
and  differences,  after  six  lessons,  produced  24  per  cent 

1 AbH,  op.  clt. , p.  43. 

2 Benjamin  K.  Simpson,  "Training  in  the  Technique  of 
Thinking  as  a Means  to  Clearer  Thinking,"  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  XVIII,  September,  1923,  pp. 360-380. 
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improvement  for  the  instructed  group  as  against  4 per  cent 
for  the  uninstructed  group. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 

1 

field  of  critical  thinking.  Glazer  of  Columbia  University, 
in  his  doctorate,  "An  Experiment  in  the  Development  of 
Critical  Thinking",  asked  these  questions,  "Is  it  possible 
to  develop  abilities  to  think  critically  through  providing 
pupils  with  given  kinds  of  educational  experience  ?"  "Can 
we  develop  ability  to  think  critically  through  training  ?" 
Glazer  states: 

In  general,  the  research  work  done  in  recent  years 
indicates  that  if  the  objective  is  to  develop  in  the 
pupils  an  attitude  of  reasonableness  and  regard  for 
the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  develop  ability  to 
think  critically  about  problems,  then  the  component 
attitudes  and  abilities  involved  in  thinking 
critically  about  such  problems,  must  be  set  up  as 
definite  goals  of  instruction.  Specific  training 
for  the  given  objectives  should  be  provided,  and 
the  processes  and  principles  of  reasoning  which 
are  involved  must  be  made  clear  and  usable  to 
students. 

Glazer  defines  critical  thinking  as  follows: 

Critical  thinking  generally  requires  ability  to 
recognize  problems,  to  find  workable  means  for 
meeting  these  problems;  to  gather  and  marshal 
pertinent  information;  to  recognize  unstated 
assumptions  and  values;  to  comprehend  and  use 
language  with  accuracy,  clarity,  and  discrimination; 
to  interpret  data;  to  appraise  evidence;  to  draw 
warranted  conclusions  and  generalizations  at  which 
one  arrives;  to  reconstruct  one's  pattern  of  belief 
on  the  basis  of  wider  experience.  2 

1 Edward  Glazer,  "An  Experiment  in  the  Development  of 
Critical  Thinking,"  Teachers  College  Record,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Contributions  to  Education,  Uo.  843,  1941. 

2 Glazer,  o£.  olt. 
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In  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  of 

1 

critical  thinking  in  the  elementary  schools,  Wrightstone 
constructed  a battery  of  tests  designed  to  measure  ability 
to  fl)  obtain  facts,  (2)  interpret  or  explain  the  facts  ob- 
tained, and  (3)  apply  the  generalized  facts  to  new  situations. 
Wrightstone  concludes: 

• • .schools  which  profess  critical  thinking  as  a 
major  objective  and  provide  for  its  practice  can 
improve  the  quality  of  pupil  thinking.  • . .With 
systematic  instruction  over  a large  period  of  years, 
it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  pupils  who  have 
the  advantages  of  instruction  which  emphasizes  the 
defined  aspects  of  critical  thinking  will  have  a 
definite  superiority  in  terms  of  pupil  growth  and 
performance  over  pupils  taught  by  conventional 
practices. 

It  would  seem  that  our  teaching,  for  the  most  part, 

is  for  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles,  and  not  for  methods 

2 

of  clear  thinking.  Judd  presents  evidence  indicating  that 
our  secondary  schools  and  higher  education  have,  by  and  large, 
emphasized  the  acquisition  of  information  and  recall,  and  have 
not  tried  to  develop  ability  to  draw  inferences  from  new  data. 
Where  higher  mental  processes  (those  in  which  the  individual 
makes  a large  contribution  through  his  own  conscious  effort) 
have  been  cultivated,  an  improvement  in  general  ability  to 
think  oritioally  is  more  likely  to  result. 


J.W.  Wrightstone , "Appraisal  of  Newer  Elementary 
School  Practices,"  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1938,  pp.  193-195. 

2 C.H.  Judd,  Education  as  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Higher  Mental  Processed  ftew'York:  The  iiacmillan  So.7HT936. 
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Pertinent  Research  Related  to  the  Place  of 
Exposition  in  the  Composition  Program 

Significant  problems.  The  problems  involved  in  the  area 

of  composition  are  varied  and  many.  Empirical  and  statistical 

problems  that  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  present 

problem  will  not  be  considered;  those  studies  that  contribute 

to  related  principles  will  be  given. 

Very  little  reliable  study  has  been  directed  toward 

1 

pupils*  interests  in  composition.  Laidley  examined  various 
issues  of  forty-six  junior  high  school  publications  in  an 
effort  to  classify  the  articles  into  group  interests  and 
found  that  the  four  principal  types  of  discourse  were  com- 
bined most  frequently.  Description  alone  was  almost  never 
used,  and  narration  consisted  of  a plain  statement  of  fact. 

Exposition,  sometimes  coupled  with  persuasion,  was  most 

2 

prominent.  Webster  and  Smith  classified  the  compositions 
of  10,000  pupils  in  30  junior  high  schools.  Pupils  selected 
their  own  topics  which  were  classified  under  five  headings 
according  to  preference,  the  first  being  preferred  more  than 
all  others:  (1)  personal  experiences,  (2)  imaginative  themes, 
(3)  how  to  do  or  make  something,  (4)  school  expeditions,  (5) 
community  problems. 

Studies  of  the  composition  interests  of  junior  high  school 

1 Mary  Laidley,  "Composition  Interests  of  Junior  High 
School  Pupils,"  English  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  March,  1925. 

2 E.H.  Webster  and  Dora  V.  Smith,  "The  Danger  of 
Dogma  Concerning  Composition  Content,"  English  Journal. 

Vol.  XV,  June,  1926,  pp.  414-425. 
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pupils  show  that  they  like  the  topics  relating  to  adventure, 

out-door  activities,  humorous  anecdotes,  animals  and  travel* 

They  dislike  topios  relating  to  science,  arts,  health, 

proverbs,  social  problems,  and  sentiments.  The  reasons  most 

often  given  by  children  choosing  a topic  are  that  they  like 

it  and  that  they  have  knowledge  in  regard  to  it.  These  were 

1 

the  findings  of  Coleman  in  the  study  he  made  of  this  problem. 

2 

Nicholson  found  in  his  experiment  in  composition  assign- 
ments that,  with  520  children  in  the  tenth  grade,  the  situa- 
tion assignment  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  topic  assignment 
because  it  is  more  stimulating,  produces  sufficient  quantity 
of  ideas,  and  trains  the  pupil  to  meet  life  situations,  now 
and  later. 

3 

Saffel  interest  study.  Saffel  investigated  the  effects 
of  self-chosen  versus  assigned  subjects  on  quality  of  com- 
position in  an  experiment  conducted  with  304  pupils,  grades 
four  to  six.  The  results  showed  that  the  average  scores  made 
on  self-chosen  subjects  for  composition  were  better  than  those 
on  assigned  subjects.  The  advantage  was  greater  in  the  lower 


1 Coleman,  "Written  Composition  Interests  of 
Junior  High  and  Senior  High  School  Pupils,"  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Columbia  University,  1931. 

2 G.H.  Nicholson,  "Experimental  Evaluation  of  the 
Results  Obtained  by  Two  Types  of  Composition  Assignment," 
unpublished  Master* s Thesis,  Boston  University,  1939. 

3 C.A.  Saffel,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Use  of  Self- 
Imposed  with  Self-Chosen  Subjects  in  Composition  of  Elementary 
School  Children,"  unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1929. 
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grades  than  in  the  upper  grades*  The  assigned  subjects  that 
appealed  to  the  pupils'  interests  produced  better  results 

than  those  assigned  on  uninteresting  topics. 

1 

Smith  found  evidence  of  disagreement  on  the  choice  of 
topics  for  written  composition*  She  classified  10,000  com- 
positions from  30  junior  high  schools  and  found  for  order  of 
preference  that  personal  experience  was  first  and  imaginative 
themes  were  second* 

2 

Jordan  and  Washbume  conducted  a study  to  determine 
whether  children  liked  to  write  about  topics  related  to 
their  reading*  They  worked  with  4*386  pupils  in  grades  7-12 
in  the  schools  of  Michigan,  Few  York  and  Connecticut*  It  was 
found  that  boys  and  girls  together  or  taken  separately,  when 
free  to  choose,  write  about  adventure,  sports  and  travel* 

Conclusion*  In  view  of  the  varying  opinions  shown  by 

these  interest  studies  it  appears  that 

the  English  teacher  is  justified  in  experimenting  in  a 
wide  area  of  compositional  need  and  interests.  The 
writer's  choice  of  topics  is  justifiable  as  it  is  in 
an  area  of  exposition  which  is  functionally  useful. 
Although  interest  is  a criterion  for  composition  writing, 
it  appears  that  the  teacher  is  justified  in  including 
in  her  compositional  activities  opportunities  for  ex- 
pression which  are  functional  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  Michigan  Committee  on  "Articulation  of  High  School 

and  College  English"  recommended  in  1942  in  their  publication. 

Preparation  for  College  English,  that: 

________ _______ 

1 Dora  V.  Smith,  ££.  olt* . p*  423. 

2 A.  Jordan  and  C.  Washbume,  "Children's  Interests 
in  Reading,"  University  of  Forth  Carolina  Press,  1926. 
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work  that  stresses  exposition  is  the  most  generally 
useful,  not  only  for  communication  in  the  workaday 
world  but  also  for  self-development.  Those  very  few 
students  who  have  a talent  for  writing  in  the  freer 
forms  can  be  individually  encouraged  without  sacrific- 
ing the  essential  class  emphasis  on  exposition.  Of 
course,  the  compositions,  ranging  in  length  from  one 
to  five  paragraphs,  which  the  pupils  on  the  high  school 
level  write  are  rarely  pure  exposition.  There  will  be 
descriptive,  narrative,  and  argumentative  elements, 
but  the  general  pattern  of  organization  may  well  be 
kept  in  the  expository  style.  On  the  high  school 
level,  little  need  be  said  to  the  pupils  regarding 
the  formal  divisions  of  style , but  the  pupils  will 
profit  most  from  writing  on  subjects  in  which  they 
learn  the  importance  of  logical,  orderly  thinking, 
and  the  necessity  for  good  organization (general 
statements  of  theme,  topic  sentence,  transition, 
clincher  sentence,  and  son  on). 

Traditionally,  composition  has  been  divided  into 
four  major  kinds  - narration,  description,  exposition, 
and  argumentation.  Each  kind  is  supposed  to  serve  a 
distinct  purpose  and  is  supposed  to  be  developed  by  a 
specialized  technique.  Any  given  composition  may  be 
dominantly  descriptive,  dominantly  expository,  or 
dominantly  argumentative.  But  description  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  combined  with  narration;  exposition,  with 
description;  narration  with  argumentation;  and  so  on 
through  all  the  possible  combinations  of  two,  or  more, 
forms. 


Importance  of  exposition.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  present-day  writing  is  expository  in  purpose,  that  is, 
it  tries  to  explain  and  interpret  common  or  individual 
experience.  Exposition  is  a much  broader  term  than  is 
suggested  to  the  individual  who  has  been  assured  that  he  is 
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practicing  the  form  when  he  is  asked  to  write  a paper  on 
"How  to  Install  a Radio,"  and  "How  to  Make  Pudge."  These 
subjects  are  expository,  but  represent  only  one,  and  a 
limited  type  of  exposition. 

The  teacher  must  have  a definite  plan  for  her  composition 
work  and  pupils  must  know  why  they  are  writing  before  there 
can  be  any  appreciable  success  in  the  composition  program. 

Composition  Achievement  and  Mental  Factors 

Stuit* s study.  Apparently  there  are  few  studies  that 
have  analyzed  the  relationship  between  the  mental  abilities 
tested  by  psychological  tests  and  specific  achievement  in 
composition.  Such  studies  would  guide  the  English  teacher 
in  her  efforts  to  utilize  psychological  scores  in  predicting 

possible  composition  achievement  in  her  classes. 

1 

However,  a study  was  made  by  Stuit  which  attempted  an 
analysis  of  Mental  Factors  tested  by  Thurstone*s  Primary 
Mental  Ability  Test  and  academic  achievement.  The  highest 
correlation  he  found  to  exist  was  a .563  relationship  between 
achievement  and  his  Memory  Factor. 

Comparison  of  Thurstone1 s and  Pintner* s Mental  Factors 
Mental  Factors  are  unique  and  psychologically  meaningful 


1 Dewey  B.  Stuit  and  Harry  W.  Hudson,  "The  Relation 
of  Primary  Mental  Abilities  to  Scholastic  Success  in  Pro- 
fessional Schools,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  I, 
1941,  1942. 
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traits  of  the  individual  subject*  Thurstone  claims  that 

there  are  nine  factors  with  individual  characteristics. 

There  is  a similarity  between  the  tests  used  by  Thurstone 

in  this  study  and  the  sub-tests  found  in  Pintner's  General 

Ability  Test,  Advanced  Form  A. 

Thurstone  classifies  his  test  of  synonyms  under  the 

2 

MSn  factor,  facility  in  spatial  and  visual  imagery.  There- 
fore, this  study  will  call  Test  I, a test  of  the  "S"  factor. 

The  "P"  factor  is  ability  to  find  or  recognize  particular 

3 

items  in  perceptual  fields.  Pintnerfs  Test  II  tests  this 
factor* 

Humber  sequence,  according  to  Thurstone,  is  the  ability 

of  the  subject  to  find  a rule  or  principle  for  each  item  in 
4 

the  test*  Thurstone  classifies  his  number  sequence  by  the 
"I"  factor*  Test  3,  number  sequence  in  Pintner  will  be 
classified  under  the  "I"  factor* 

Heading  I Test  of  Thurstone  involves  interpreting 
proverbs*  This  test  he  classifies  under  the  "V"  factor, 
verbal  relations*  Tests  in  this  battery  are  evidently 
logical  in  character.  In  all  these  tests  the  subject  must 
deal  with  ideas  and  the  factor  is  evidently  characterized 

1 1.  L.  Thurstone,  "Primary  Mental  Abilities," 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1938,  p.8. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  79. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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by  the  reference  to  ideas  and  the  meaning  of  words.  Pintner1 2 * 4 s 
test  4,  interpreting  proverbs,  will  be  classed  under  the 
"V"  factor. 

Word  grouping  test  of  Thurstone  is  grouped  under  the 
"P"  factor.  Test  5 of  Pintner,  a word  grouping  test,  will 
be  indicated  by  the  "P"  factor.  Thurstone' s inventive 
opposites  test  differs  from  Pintner' s by  suggesting  the 
first  letter  of  the  antonym.  It  is  a test  of  his  "V"  factor. 
Thu  analogies  test  of  Thurstone  is  found  in  the 

2 

"verbal  analogies  batteries"  testing  the  "V"  factor. 

Thurstone  classifies  his  Arithmetic  Reasoning  Test  as 

3 

a measure  of  the  "R"  factor.  "The  common  characteristic 

of  an  arithmetic  test  seems  to  be  successful  completion  of 

4 

a test  that  involves  some  sort  of  restrictive  factor." 

Mental  Factors  measured  by  Pintner.  Pintner' s six 
tests  measure  the  "S"  factor,  "P"  factor,  "V"  factor,  "R" 
factor.  These  factors  will  be  correlated  with  the  scores 
on  the  tests  for  the  experiment  to  discover  what  correlations 
exist  between  the  factors  tested  and  the  compositional 
achievement. 

This  study  attempts  to  analyze  the  mental  factors  as 

1 Thurstone,  o£.  clt . , p.81 

2 Ibid.,  p.84. 

3.  Ibid. , p.83. 


4 Ibid. , p.84 
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tested  by  Pin  trier*  s Sub-Tests  which  are  related  to  ThurstoneTs 
Primary  Mental  Abilities.  The  product  moment  method  will  be 
used  for  evaluating  the  relationship  of  mental  factors  and 
the  final  criterion. 

Objectives  of  the  Experiment 

1.  To  investigate  the  relationship  between  the  achievement 
in  expositional  composition  and  the  scores  of  the  eight 
sub-tests  of  Pintner*s  Psychological  Tests. 

2.  To  investigate  the  relationship  between  the  achievement 

in  expositional  composition  and  the  intelligence  quotients 
of  Pintner*s  Psychological  Tests. 

3.  To  compare  the  correlations  between  the  expositional 
criterion  tests  and  Pintner*s  eight  sub-tests  and  the 
scores  of  the  descriptive  composition  tests  and  Pintner*s 
eight  sub-tests. 

4.  To  compare  the  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 
expositional  criterion  tests  and  the  intelligence  quo- 
tients of  Pintner's  Psychological  Tests  and  the  scores 

of  the  descriptive  composition  tests  and  the  intelligence 
quotients  of  Pintner*s  Psychological  Tests. 

5.  To  analyze  the  relationship  between  the  mental  abilities 
tested  by  Pintner's  Sub-tests  and  the  mental  factors  pre- 
sented by  Thurstone's  Mental  Ability  Tests. 

6.  To  analyze  the  prognosis  value  of  Pintner's  Psychological 
Test  for  achievement  in  exposition  and  personal  descrip- 
tion. 
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Definition  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Experiment 


Definition  of  exposition*  Expository  writing  takes 
many  forms,  and  is  developed  by  a great  variety  of  methods. 
The  simplest  form  of  exposition  is  definition,  an  attempt 
to  explain  a word,  a phrase,  or  an  idea,  in  terms  that  can 
be  understood,  and  that  will  make  the  meaning  clear  and 
unmistakable.  Sometimes  a simple  definition  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a word  or  phrase. 

At  other  times,  however,  and  especially  if  a generalized 
statement  is  being  explained,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
definition,  to  make  use  of  details,  examples,  comparison 
or  contrast,  cause  and  effect,  division,  characterization, 
generalized  description  or  generalized  narration. 

Howard  Anderson  says: 

Exposition  which  lends  itself  to  discussion 
involves  gathering  data,  interpreting  data, 
for  the  solution  of  a specific  problem,  and 
drawing  a new  conclusion  about  the  specific 
problem.  1 

Too  often  the  procedure  has  been  for  the  teacher  to 
hand  down  ready-made  generalizations  and  conclusions  rather 
than  to  work  with  the  pupils  at  problems  which  have  sig- 
nificance for  them,  helping  them  to  learn  how  to  arrive 
at  generalizations,  how  to  test  these  generalizations  in 
practice,  and  how  to  revise  them  in  the  light  of  new  ex- 
perience. 

1 Howard  Anderson,  "Teaching  Critical  Thinking  in 
the  Social  Studies."  Thirteenth  Yearbook.  Washington ,D.C. 
National  Counoil  of  Social  Studies.  1942,  p.175. 
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Defining  abstract  ideas*  An  abstract  idea  is  a thought 
that  cannot  be  defined  or  explained  by  objective  means* 
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Interpreting  data,  and  drawing  conclusions*  These  terms 
explain  the  skill  involved  in  explaining  facts  and  reaching 
logical  conclusions  based  on  these  facts* 

Drawing  inferences  or  values*  These  termB  are  used  to 
name  the  skills  necessary  to  understand  meanings  and  values 
that  are  subtly  hinted  at  but  not  expressed* 

Summary 

Principles  presented  in  studies  quoted.  The  research 
presented  stressed:  (1)  the  emphasis  on  thought  content, 

(2)  relations  of  critical  thinking  to  thought  content,  (3) 
place  of  exposition  in  the  composition  program,  (4)  place 
of  exposition  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  (5)  relation 
of  mental  factors  to  composition  achievement*  Although  some 
research  exists  that  analyzes  the  relation  of  mental  ability 
to  achievement  in  English  skills,  little  research  is  available 
that  analyzes  the  relationship  of  mental  ability  and  composi- 
tion achievement*  It  seems  pertinent  to  present  this  type 
of  study  to  help  English  teachers  evaluate  psychological 
scores  for  prognosis  of  English  composition  achievement* 
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CHAPTER  II 
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CHAPTER  II 


PREVIOUS  RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  THIS  STUDY 

Outline  of  Research  Presented 

Previous  research.  This  chapter  will  present  a summary 
of  research  that  contributes  to  : 

1#  An  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  intelligence 
tests  and  the  classification  of  students  in  ninth 
grade  English. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  intelligence 
quotients  and  achievement  in  college  English. 

3.  An  evaluation  of  the  relationship  between  mental 
ability  and  academic  achievement. 

4.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  pupils'  ability 
to  learn  and  intelligence. 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  contributions  of  research  to 
evaluating  written  composition. 

An  Understanding  of  the  Relationship  of  Intelligence 

Tests  and  the  Classification  of  Students  in  ninth  Grade 

English Paul  V.  Sangren 

1 

Purpose.  Sangren  conducted  this  study  for  the  purpose 

of  finding  out  how  accurately  students  can  be  classified  on 

1 Paul  V.  Sangren,  "Intelligence  Tests  and  the 
Classification  of  Students  in  the  ninth  Grade  English," 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  1923,  pp. 547-63. 
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the  basis  of  their  intelligence  scores. 

Experimental  procedure.  The  ninth-grade  English  students 
were  classified  into  three  sections  on  the  basis  of  their 
scores  on  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  The 

Terman  Test,  together  with  the  Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scale 

in  English  Literature,  Carr  English  Vocabulary  Test,  the 
Briggs  English  Form  Test,  Kirby  Grammar  Test  (Principles), 
and  Kirby  Grammar  Test  (Sentences)  were  given  in  the  Pall 
of  1922.  The  achievement  tests  were  repeated  in  different 
forms  in  the  Spring  of  1923.  With  the  results  of  these 
achievement  tests  there  was  a rather  thorough  check  upon 
the  success  of  the  various  individuals  and  groups  in  English. 
The  differentiation  into  three  sections  on  the  basis  of  the 
Terman  Test  scores  placed  in  Group  A the  17  students  with 
the  highest  scores,  in  Group  B the  19  students  with  the  next 

highest  scores,  and  in  Group  C the  17  students  with  the 

lowest  scores.  Although  a few  of  the  students  dropped  out 
during  the  year,  the  writer  is  still  in  a position  to  pass 
fairly  accurate  judgment  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
classification  by  using  the  various  standardized  tests  as 
criteria  of  achievement  in  English. 

Table  I shows  the  median  scores  for  the  three  groups 
on  the  Terman  test  and  on  the  various  achievement  tests. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a difference  of  nearly  30 
points  between  the  median  intelligence  scores  of  the  three 
sections.  This  is  a very  significant  difference  in 
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intelligence  . It  will  also  be  seen  that,  as  a rule,  the 
median  scores  on  the  educational  tests  are  higher  for  Group  A 
than  for  Group  B and  higher  for  Group  B than  for  Group  C. 

This  difference  in  favor  of  the  higher  group  is  not  always 
marked  and  sometimes  not  present,  indicating  that  there  is 
not  always  assurance  of  greater  achievement  because  of 
greater  intelligence  scores.  It  is  also  in  place  to  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Van  Wagenen  scores,  the 
greatest  improvement  in  English  is  made  by  Group  A,  the 
next  greatest  improvement  is  made  by  Group  B,  and  the  least 
improvement  is  made  by  Group  C. 

Table  I,  Median  Scores  for  the  Three  Sections  on  the 
Various  Tests 


Educational  Tests 


Terman  Van  Briggs 

Group  Wagenen  Eng. 
Test  Beading  Porm 

Carr  Eirby 
Vocab-Gr. 
ulary  Prin. 

Eirby 

Gr. 

Sen. 

Group  A: 

126  84.3 

69.8 

24.2 

29.8 

37.3 

Pall,  1922 

Spring, 19 23 

87.0 

80.0 

28.5 

36.0 

39.3 

Group  B: 

Pall, 1922 

95.0  80.0 

73.5 

14.8 

25.3 

35.0 

Spring, 19 23 

83.5 

78.1 

14.5 

31.0 

34.8 

Group  C: 

Pall, 1922 

67.5  71.5 

63.5 

10.0 

25.0 

33.0 

Spring, 1923 

91.5 

66.3 

10*6 

27.0 

33.0 

Table  II  gives  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between 


scores  on  the  Terman  Intelligence  ^est  and  the  Achievement 
Tests  and  the  intercorrelations  between  the  Achievement  Tests. 
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Coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  Terman  Test  and 
Achievement  Tests  run  from  .14  to  0.79.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  a positive  tendency  for  pupils  of  a certain 
rating  on  the  intelligence  test  to  make  a corresponding 
rating  on  the  Achievement  Test  in  English.  The  coefficients 
of  correlation  between  the  various  Achievement  Tests  run 
from  0.09  to  0.60,  indicating  that  there  is  also  a positive 
tendency  for  an  individual  who  gets  a certain  rating  on  one 
achievement  test  in  English  to  get  a corresponding  rating 
on  the  other  achievement  tests.  It  will  be  seen  that  inter- 
correlations of  the  various  achievement  tests  are  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  correlations  between  the  Terman 
Test  and  the  Achievement  Tests.  If  this  means  anything, 
it  is  probably  that  the  Achievement  Tests  will  predict 
success  in  English  as  accurately  as  will  the  Intelligence 
Test. 

Table  II.  Coefficients  of  Correlations  Between  the  Various 
Tests  (Pearson) 


Terman  Carr  Briggs  Van  Kirby  Kirby  Achieve- 
Test  Vocab-  Eng.  Wagenen  Gr.  Gr.  ment 
ulary  Form  Reading  Prin.  Sefa.  Comp. 


Terman 

.79 

.14 

.37 

.51 

.55 

.69 

Carr  Vooab. 

.21 

.42 

.45 

.46 

.86 

Briggs  Eng. 

.07 

.33 

.27 

.48 

Van  Wagenen  Read. 

.09 

.21 

.07 

Kirby  Gr.fPrin.) 

.60 

.45 

Kirby  Gr . (Sen. ) 

.00 

.67 
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Table  III  gives  the  percentages  of  pupil- displacement 
that  took  place  through  using  the  Terman  Test  for  classifica- 
tion and  also  the  percentages  of  displacement  that  would  have 
been  present  had  any  one  of  the  various  English  tests,  or  a 
composite  of  them  been  used  for  classification*  This  table 
would  read:  Using  the  Terman  Test  scores  for  classification, 
the  displacements  which  took  place  were  as  follows:  for  the 
Carr  Vocabulary  Test  as  a criterion  of  achievement  2.4  per 
cent;  for  the  Briggs  English  Form  Test,  20.9  per  cent;  for 
the  Van  Wagenen  Reading  Test,  44.4  per  cent;  for  the  Kirby 
Grammar  (Principles)  32.6  per  oent,  and  for  the  Kirby  Grammar, 
(Sentences),  21.4  per  oent.  The  average  percentage  of  dis- 
placement with  these  five  tests  used  as  criteria  of  achieve- 
ment is  24.6.  In  other  words,  about  four  out  of  every  five 
pupils  were  satisfactorily  differentiated  into  three  sections 
on  the  basis  of  their  Terman  Mental  Test  scores.  Considered 
alone,  this  fact  would  justify  the  use  of  the  Terman  Test  for 
classification  in  ninth-grade  English. 

Unpon  examination  of  Table  III,  interesting  facts  are 
found  about  the  pupil-displacement  through  the  use  of  the 
various  standardised  English  Tests  for  classification  of 
students.  If  the  Carr  Vocabulary  Test  had  been  used  as  a 
classifying  basis,  the  average  displacement  would  have  been 
27.4  per  cent,  with  the  Briggs  English  Test  the  displacement 
would  have  been  25.6  per  oent,  with  the  Van  Wagenen  Reading 
Scale .the  displacement  would  have  been  26.5  per  cent,  etc. 


In  fact,  it  was  found  upon  examination  of  the  column  of 
averages,  that  any  one  of  the  educational  tests,  or  a composite 
of  them,  would  have  served  equally  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  Terman  Intelligence  Test  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  say  Just  what  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  situation.  It  might  be  possible  to  calculate 
the  relative  values  of  these  various  tests  by  the  statistical 
method  of  multiple  correlations,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
would  be  worth  while  when  working  with  so  few  cases. 


Table  III.  Percentages  of  Pupil-Displacement  Using  the 
Various  Tests  for  Classification 


Carr 

Vocab- 

ulary 

Briggs 

English 

Form 

Van 

Wagenen 

Reading 

Kirby 

Gram. 

(Prin. 

Kirby  Averagi 
Gram. 

) (Sen. ) 

Terman  Test 

2.4 

20.9 

44.4 

33.0 

21.4 

24.6 

Carr  Vocab. 

6.7 

20.9 

42.2 

44.2 

23.0 

27.4 

Briggs  Eng. 

26.2 

17.1 

34.6 

27.5 

22.5 

25.6 

Van  Wagenen 

16.6 

20.0 

30.2 

36.3 

29.5 

26.5 

Kirby  Gram. 

16.3 

12.5 

42.8 

19.0 

9.5 

19.9 

fPrin. ) 

Kirby  Gram. 

19.9 

19.5 

37.2 

30.8 

7.0 

22.7 

f Sen . ) 

Achieve. Comp. 

7.0 

20.0 

40.9 

21.4 

13.3 

22.0 

Achieve, Comp. 

4.6 

22.5 

40.9 

33.3 

15.5 

23.4 

and  Terman 

Conclusions.  Considering  the  achievements  of  the  three 
sections,  the  correlations  between  the  various  tests,  and  the 
percentages  of  pupil-displacement,  Sangren  feels  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  scores  on  the  Terman  Group  Test  of 
Mental  Ability  will  serve  as  a very  fair  basis  for  class- 
ifying pupils  into  three  groups  in  ninth-grade  English. 
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However,  when  considering  the  displacements  that  would  have 
taken  place  had  the  English  students  been  classified  into 
three  sections  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  test  scores, 
it  was  found  that  any  one  or  all  of  them  would  have  served 
about  as  well  as  the  Terman  Test.  This  condition  of 
relatively  equal  differentiating  power  probably  indicates 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  any  or  all  of  the  tests, 
including  the  intelligence  test,  measure  abilities  equally 
as  significant  in  predicting  achievement  in  ninth-  grade 
English. 

Gritioal  evaluation . Although  SangrenTs  conclusions 
seem  to  point  out  that  Terman' s Intelligence  Test  is  signifi- 
cant in  predicting  achievement  in  English,  he  has  confined  his 
study  to  an  analysis  of  principles  of  grammar,  punctuation, 
vocabulary,  and  reading  comprehension  skills.  His  study 
throws  no  light  on  the  relationship  of  free  written  expres- 
sion  and  intelligence.  However,  his  study  will  be  of  in- 
terest for  purposes  of  comparison  to  this  study  which  an- 
alyzes the  relation  of  intelligence  and  written  composition. 

Correlation  of  the  Mental  Maturity  of  One  Hundred 
freshmen  with  Their  Ability  to  Write  English 

Hattie  Roxanna  Lockwood 

1 

Purpose . Lockwood  made  a study  which  proposed  to 
determine  the  degree  of  correlation  existing  between  the 

I Hattie  R.  Lockwood, "Correlation  of  the  Mental 
Maturity  of  One  Hundred  freshmen  with  Their  Ability  to  Write 
English  Composition,"  Master* s Thesis,  University  of  Chicago, 
1925. 
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native  mental  ability  of  college  freshmen  and  their  ability 
to  write  English  composition.  The  study  also  correlated 
the  pupils T semester  grades  with  the  scores  made  on  in- 
telligence tests. 

Experimental  procedure.  Lockwood  reported  on  100 
subjects  in  the  first  semester  of  college  English  at  the 
University  of  Denver.  She  used  four  of  the  seven  classes 
that  she  instructed.  The  pupils  wrote  a composition  on 
the  subject  assigned  by  their  instructor,  "The  Most  Interest 
ing  or  Exoiting  Experience  I Have  Had."  Thirty  minutes  were 
allowed  for  the  assignment. 

The  compositions  were  measured  by  the  Hudelson  Psych- 
logical  Test,  Advanced  Examination,  which  was  used  as  a 
measure  of  mental  ability.  The  semester  grades  were  given 
by  the  instructor. 

Conclusion.  Lockwood  found  the  r to  be  .703  with  the 
P.E.  .03  between  intelligence  scores  and  composition  scores. 
The  correlation  between  the  semester  grades  and  the  composi- 
tion scores  was  r .77  * .029.  The  median  intelligence  of 
the  group  was  170.  The  range  was  from  116  to  204.  The 
correlation  between  intelligence  quotients  and  semester 
grades  was  .54  * P.E.  o.05.  The  author  gives  the  following 
interpretations : 

Prom  the  high  correlations  found  in  this  study, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Hudelson  Scale  ma>  be 
used  among  high  school  students  and  even  college 
freshmen. 
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Students  with  a high  degree  of  intelligence 
have  a marked  ability  in  expressing  themselves 
on  paper,  while  those  with  a low  degree  of  in- 
telligence will  prohahly  do  a poorer  piece  of 
composition  work. 

The  correlation  between  the  I.Q.  and  the 
semester  grade  is  not  so  high  because  the 
grades  include  other  factors.  1 

Critical  evaluation.  Correlation  between  English  com- 
position and  intelligence,  and  between  semester  grades  and 
composition  is  inconclusive  because  the  Hudelson  Scale 
measures  composition  as  a general  achievement. 

Correlations  between  intelligence  and  semester  marks 
are  reliable  only  in  so  far  as  the  marks  are  reliable. 

However,  the  study  is  of  interest  to  the  writer  of  this 
experiment  as  it  will  measure  the  correlation  between  certain 
aspects  of  English  composition  and  intelligence. 

A Study  of  the  Relation  Between  Ability  to  Learn  and 

2 

Intelligence  as  Measured  by  Tests  - O.J.  Johnson 

Purpose.  This  experiment  was  conducted  to  find  the 
relationship  between  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  learning 
as  measured  either  by  marks  or  scores  on  achievement  tests. 

Experimental  procedure.  The  study  deals  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  habits  in  the  case  of  new  material  which  was 


1 Lockwood,  op.  cit . , p.  34. 

2 O.J.  Johnson,  "A  Study  of  the  Relation  Between 
Ability  to  Learn  and  Intelligence  as  Measured  by  Tests," 
Division  of  Research,  Public  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Ho.  14,  January,  1923, 
pp.  540-5*4': 
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already  familiar:  that  is,  in  learning  to  read  inverted  print 
in  a mirror*  The  subjects  were  sixty  university  students  in 
an  educational  psychology  class;  twelve  were  men  and  forty- 
eight  were  woman.  The  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows: 

All  practice  was  done  out  of  school  hours.  Each  student 
was  directed  to  place  a good  mirror  directly  in  front  of  him- 
self so  that  it  faced  him.  The  book  used  in  the  experiment 
was  Starch's  Educational  Psychology  and  this  stood  right  side 
up  on  the  table  so  that  it  faced  the  mirror.  The  student's 
task  was  to  read  the  page  by  looking  at  its  inverted  image 
in  the  mirror.  A day's  practice  consisted  of  ten  minutes' 
work  and  assisting  in  keeping  careful  record  of  the  number 
of  words  read.  The  experiment  continued  during  twenty  days 
of  practice. 

At  first  the  reading  was  found  to  be  very  confusing. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a number  of  adjustments  which  con- 
flicted with  long  established  habits.  Hot  only  was  the  print 
inverted,  but  lines  had  to  be  read  from  right  to  left.  There 
was  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  such  letters  as, 

"pw  and  "q",  and  "dn  and  "b",  and  "a"  and  "a",  because  of  the 
mental  confusion  momentarily  occurring. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment  a number  of  in- 
telligence tests  were  given  to  the  class.  They  were  the 
Army  Alpha  Examination,  Form  8;  Thurstone  Psychological 
Examination,  Test  4;  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  3; 

Van  Wagenen  Association  Examination  A Tests.  The  average  score 


on  all  these  tests  formed  the  mental  standing  of  each  student 
At  the  conclusion  of  20  days  of  practice,  correlations 
were  figured  between  the  average  scores  on  all  tests  and  the 
performance  in  the  mirror  reading.  This  was  done  twice; 
first,  with  the  average  number  of  words  each  day,  and  second, 
with  the  improvement  in  ability  to  read.  For  this,  the 
difference  between  the  average  number  of  words  read  during 
the  first  three  days,  and  the  last  three  days  of  practice 
was  used  as  a measure.  The  correlations  were  as  follows: 

With  the  average  number  of  words  read  per  day  .34  ±.08. 
With  improvement  in  ability  to  read  .46  ± .07. 

These  correlations  were  calculated  according  to  the 
Pearson  Product-Moments  Formula.  They  show  that  there  exists 
a fairly  large  positive  relation  between  the  ability  to 
become  efficient  at  learning  to  read  inverted  print  and  in- 
telligence as  it  is  measured  by  the  usual  group  tests.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  amount 
which  a person  reads  that  is  most  important  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  rather  the  amount  of  improvement.  In  other  words, 
it  is  rapidity  of  learning.  . • acquiring  new  connections.  . 
that  is  most  closely  related  to  mental  ability.  (These  con- 
clusions seem  weak,  as  the  correlations  found  are  low). 
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Conclusions.  (1)  More  carefully  conducted  experiments 
are  needed  to  show  the  relationship  between  different  types 
of  learning  and  intelligence.  (2)  The  results  of  this  study 
suggest  that  in  any  experiment  on  learning,  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  intelligence  of  subjects  before  results  are 
worked  out  or  conclusions  are  drawn.  (3)  It  raises  the 
Question  as  to  the  validity  of  much  experimental  work  done 
in  the  past  in  which  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  mental 
abilities  of  the  subjects. 

Critical  evaluation.  The  correlations  .34  ± .08  and 
•46  t *07,  although  interpreted  as  showing  a significant 
correlation,  seem  very  low.  However,  this  study  will  add 
interest  to  the  present  investigation  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. 


The  Relation  of  Primary  Mental  Abilities  to 

Scholastic  Success  in  Professional  Schools 

1 

— Dewey  B.  Stuit  and  Harry  H.  Hudson 
Purpose  of  the  study.  This  study  is  a part  of  a larger 
primary  abilities  testing  program  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  in  ten  universities  in  1939.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  that  investigation  was  to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  primary  ability  test  scores  to  vocational  choices. 

2 

The  chief  outcome  of  the  study  was  the  publication  by  Adkins 

1 Stuit  and  Hudson,  op.  oit. 

2 Dorothy  C.  Adkins, "The  Relation  of  Primary  Mental 
Abilities  to  Vocational  Choice,"  Amerloan  Council  on 
Education  Studies,  Series  5,  Vol.iV,  Ho.  2,  pp.  39^3. 
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of  vocational  group  profiles  on  the  primary  mental  abilities 
for  professional  students  in  twelve  occupational  fields.  Ho 
attempt  was  made  to  study  the  relationship  between  performance 
in  the  tests  and  academic  achievement  as  measured  by  grades. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  present  data 
bearing  on  the  latter  point  and  also  some  supplementary  evi- 
dence on  the  group  profiles. 

The  University  of  Iowa's  contribution  to  the  American 

Council  on  Education  study  was  to  administer  the  A.C.E.  Tests 

1 

for  Primary  Mental  Abilities,  to  students  in  engineering, 
medicine,  and  journalism. 

Experimental  procedure.  The  engineering  group  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  students,  and  the  journalism  and  the 
medical  groups  were  each  composed  of  twenty-nine  students, 

making  a total  of  eighty-five  subjects  for  the  study.  The 

2 

engineering  and  journalism  grade  point  averages  were  based 

on  seven  semesters  of  work.  All  zero  order  correlations 

were  computed  by  the  Pearson  Product-Moments  Method  and  all 

multiple  correlations  by  the  Wherry-Doolittle  procedure. 

The  significance  of  correlation  coefficients  was  determined 

by  the  use  of  the  table  of  values  required  for  significance 


1 L.L.  Thurstone,  Manual  of  Instructions: Tests  for 
Primary  Mental  Abilities,  UashingTon,  D.C.  American  Council 
on  Education, 1939,  p.l£. 

2 The  A.B.C.  grading  system  is  used.  In  computing 
grade  point  averages,  the  following  weights  were  employed: 

A ; 4,  B - 3,  C ; 2,  D - 1,  E : 0. 
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as  presented  by  Lindquist. 

The  correlations  between  the  factor  scoreB  and  grade 
point  averages  are  presented  in  Table  I.  Significant  correla- 
tions at  the  five  per  cent  level  were  found  between  the 
Verbal,  Memory,  Induction,  and  Deduction  factors  and  engineer- 
ing grade  point  averages.  For  the  journalism  group,  sig- 
nificant correlations  were  found  between  the  Perception  and 
Verbal  factors  and  the  criterion.  Eo  significant  correlations 
were  found  between  the  factor  scores  and  the  criterion  for 
the  medical  group. 

The  correlations  presented  in  Table  I may  seem  somewhat 
confusing  and  illogical.  For  example,  one  might  have  expected 
the  Spatial  factor  to  correlate  more  highly  with  scholastic 
success  in  engineering  and  the  Memory  factor  to  correlate 
more  highly  with  grades  in  medicine.  In  the  interpretation 
of  these  data  two  important  facts  should  be  remembered.  First, 
the  groups  wenavery  small  ; consequently,  only  limited  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  correlations.  Second;  the 
members  of  each  group  are  advanced  students  who  have  done 
reasonably  satisfactory  work,  all  may  have  sufficient  amounts 
of  the  vitally  important  factors  to  insure  their  success, 
and  consequently  individual  differences  may  not  be  associated 
with  variations  in  achievement.  There  is  also  the  possibility 


1 E.F.  Lindquist,  Statistical  Analysis  in  Educational 
Hesearch.  Few  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1940.  p.1£T2. 
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of  course,  that  defects  in  the  tests  or  the  criteria  of 
scholastic  success  may  he  responsible  for  the  low  correlations. 

Using  the  Wherry-Doolittle  test  selection  method  a 
multiple  correlation  of  .614  was  found  between  the  criterion 
and  the  factor  scores  for  the  engineering  group.  Included  in 
the  selection  was  the  Verbal  factor,  which  correlated  .577 
with  the  criterion,,  and  the  Memory  factor,  which  increased 
the  multiple  coefficient  to  *614.  Additional  factors  added 
more  chance  error  than  did  validity  to  this  coefficient. 

For  the  journalism  group,  it  was  found  that  the  Verbal 
factor  correlated  .505  with  the  criterion,  the  Memory  factor 
increased  the  multiple  coefficient  to  .523,  the  Perception 
factor  to  .567,  and  the  Deduction  factor  to  .594.  Additional 
factors  added  no  validity  to  this  multiple  coefficient  of 
correlation  of  .594  between  the  factors  and  the  criterion. 

A multiple  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .416  was  found 
between  the  factors  and  the  criterion  for  the  medical  group. 

The  Perception  factor  correlated  .353  with  the  criterion,  the 
Induction  factor  increased  the  correlation  to  .398,  and  the 
inclusion  of  the  Deduction  factor  in  the  selection  yielded 
the  maximum  coefficient  of  .416,  additional  factors  adding 
no  validity. 
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Table  I 


Correlations  Between  Factor  Scores  and  Grade  Point  Averages  in 

Three  Professional  School  Groups 


Group 

P 

K 

V 

Factor 

S 

M 

I 

D 

Engineering 

.150 

.223 

.577 

.178  . 

563 

.400 

.385 

Journalism 

.427 

.318 

.505 

.015  . 

232 

.321 

.057 

Medicine 

.353 

.127 

.151 

.098  -. 

013 

-.219 

.142 

P Perception  V Verbal  M Memory  D Deduction 

D Dumber  S Spatial  I Induction 

Conclusions.  These  multiple  correlations  suggest  that 
tests  of  primary  mental  ability  possess  some  promise  in  the 
prediction  of  scholastic  success  in  professional  schools. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  students  included  were 
nearing  the  completion  of  their  work  and  thus  constituted 
a homogeneous  population,  it  seems  a bit  surprising  that  the 
correlations  should  be  as  high  as  they  have  been  found  to  be 
in  this  investigation# 

Critical  evaluation#  The  correlations  are  difficult 
to  interpret  as  there  is  a wide  range  in  the  values  of  the 
r’s.  The  highest  r*s  appear  between  the  verbal  factors, 
the  memory  factors  and  the  achievement  of  the  engineering 
group#  The  same  high  scores,  however,  were  not  found  between 
the  achievement  of  the  medical  group  and  the  journalist 


group# 
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As  the  r*s  are  not  consistent,  Stuff  s Study  will  not 
offer  a pattern  for  comparing  the  scores  of  this  experiment, 
Nevertheless,  a comparison  of  the  scores  will  offer  interest 
to  the  experiment. 

Criteria  for  Judging  Thought  Content  in 
Written  English 

Zelma  L.  Huxtable 

Purpose  of  the  study.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  an 
attempt  to  discover  by  what  criteria  the  thought  content  of 
written  English  may  be  judged. 

Experimental  procedure.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  procedure  which  is  described  in  the  paragraphs 
following,  the  test  instructions  given  to  all  English  teachers 
in  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  are  explained  in 
full.  Each  pupil  was  asked  to  suppose  himself  writing  to  a 
friend  who  had  previously  attended  the  same  school,  telling 
first,  about  some  interesting  event  which  had  recently  taken 
place  at  the  school;  second,  about  something  which  would 
especially  interest  the  friend  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and 
third,  about  his  own  plans  for  the  summer. 

Although  the  composition  contents  were,  to  this  extent, 
dictated,  the  topics  were  quite  within  the  experience  of 
every  child  and,  consequently,  could  scarcely  offer  any 
impediment  to  individual  habitual  modes  of  written  expression. 
Furthermore,  as  the  assignment  was  given  in  the  form  of  a 
test  of  which  the  children  had  knowledge,  its  product  offers 
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excellent  material  for  a study  of  this  kind  where  quality 
and  native  ability  are  the  variables  under  scrutiny*  Before 
the  test  compositions  were  sent  to  the  Psychology  Department, 
each  teacher  was  requested  to  read  the  papers  written  by 
her  pupils,  mark  errors  with  colored  check,  and  attach  to 
each  paper  the  I.Q.  of  its  writer* 

Inasmuch  as  a minute  examination  of  more  than  29,000 
compositions  was  next  to  impossible,  1200  papers  were  finally 
selected  indiscriminately  from  pupils  attending  schools  in 
all  localities  of  the  city,  except  for  grades  and  I.Q*  In 
other  words,  200  papers  were  taken  for  each  of  the  six  half 


grades,  B7, 

A7 

, B8,  A8,  B9,  and  A 9;  of 

the  se , 

200  for 

each 

half  grade. 

50 

papers  were  chosen  from 

the  following  I 

. Q . 

groups  : 

I.Q. 

Grade 

89 

(and  below)  90-110 

111-129 

130 

(and 

B7 

60 

50 

50 

50 

above ) 

A7 

50 

50 

50 

50 

B8 

50 

50 

50 

50 

A8 

50 

50 

50 

50 

B9 

50 

50 

50 

50 

A9 

50 

50 

50 

50 

These  1200  papers  were  then  read  and  evaluated  for 
mechanics,  grammar,  spelling,  and  thought  content  by  four 
graduate  students  in  education  who  were  also  experienced 
teachers. 

As  might  be  expected,  tabulation  of  the  frequency  of 
errors  in  mechanics,  grammar,  and  spelling  correlated  positive- 
ly and  on  the  average,  consistently,  with  the  four  I.Q.  levels. 
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The  evaluation  of  thought  content,  however,  presented  quite 
a different  problem;  one,  in  fact,  which  is  solved  with  doubt- 
ful success  by  any  of  the  best  known  composition  scales. 

That  some  positive  correlation  existed  between  the 
complexity  of  the  thought  expressed  and  the  I.  Q.  was  im- 
mediately apparent  to  all  who  handled  the  compositions  from 
the  beginning  of  the  study.  But,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable 
faot,  the  task  of  drawing  the  line  between  lower  and  higher 
levels  of  thought  content  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
necessarily  antecedent  to  an  attempt  to  judge  thought  content 
with  an  I.Q.  standard  of  achievement,  one  must  have  at  one's 
disposal  first-hand  criteria  from  many  examples  of  performance 
at  each  intelligence  level.  Hence,  the  following  procedure 
was  outlined  and  followed. 

Six  hundred  of  the  twelve  hundred  papers  were  read  with 

I.Q.'s  known,  and  descriptive  criteria  were  constructed  pur- 
porting to  olassifiy  levels  of  thought  expression  to  each  of 
the  four  I.Q.  levels.  These  "criteria"  comprehended  five 
levels  of  thought  complexity  which  were  defined  as: 

I.  Inarticulate  Thoughts 

II.  Unrelated  Thoughts  (On  Sense  Perception  Level) 

III.  Related  Thoughts  (On  Sense  Perception  Level) 

IV.  Reflective  Thoughts 

V.  Creative  Thoughts 

Upon  each  general  level  of  thought  expression  were  found,  in 
eaoh  instance,  slight  differences  in  excellence  due  to  the 
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absence  or  prevalence  of  errors  in  grammar,  mechanics,  or 
spelling.  These  differences  are  denoted  by  the  types  appear- 
ing at  each  level. 

As  a second  step  In  procedure,  the  remaining  six  hundred 
of  the  twelve  hundred  papers  were  read  and  classified  by  the 
"criteria"  without  knowledge  of  the  I.  Q.'s  of  the  writers 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  first  "criteria"  had  been 
unduly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  I.  Q.’s  were  known, 
lo  changes  were  made,  however,  as  a result  of  this  step. 

In  other  words,  the  "criteria"  were  just  as  valid  when  used 
without  knowledge  of  the  I.  Q.'s  as  they  were  when  the  in- 
formation was  available.  This  second  step  was  checked  by  a 
study  of  the  I.  Q. 1 s after  the  papers  had  been  classified 
by  the  "criteria." 

Finally  as  a conclusive  check,  fifty  compositions  chosen 
from  all  I.  Q.  levels  of  the  A9  grade  were  read  and  classified 
for  thought  content  by  a group  of  fifty  teachers.  These  papers 
were  so  arranged  that  each  was  read  and  judged  by  five  differ- 
ent teachers.  In  all,  two  hundred  fifty  judgments  (50  times 
5)  were  obtained.  The  I.  Q.fs  on  these  papers  were  unknown, 
and  the  "criteria"  included  in  this  report  were  used  after 
fewer  than  five  minutes  had  been  spent  in  explanation  of 
tfc^ir  purpose  and  application. 

Since  the  significance  of  the  "criteria"  depends  in 

large  part  upon  their  utility  to  the  layman,  the  remaining 

paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  various  features  of  the  con- 
clusive phase  of  the  experiment.  | 
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Observational  Correlation  Between  I*  Q*  Levels  and 
Levels  of  Thought  Expression 

Before  the  presentation  of  the  actual  correlation  between 
the  teacher* s judgments  based  upon  the  "criteria”  and  the 
I.  Q.  levels,  a few  words  may  reveal  some  interesting  features 
of  the  observational  correlation  between  I.  Q.Ts  and  levels 
of  thought  content  which  became  the  bases  of  the  "criteria." 
The  unquestionable  general  correlation  between  I.Q*  levels 
and  complexity  of  thought  expressed  has  already  been  commented 
upon.  Exceptions  there  were,  of  course.  Indeed,  if  one's 
I.Q.  were  always  revealed  in  his  written  thought,  English 
teachers  might  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility  now 
charged  to  them*  In  reality,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impera- 
tive need  for  improvement  in  written  English,  especially 
with  respect  to  thought  content,  was  emphatically  noticeable 
even  among  the  very  bright*  Frequently  pupils  with  I.Q.'s 
of  140  and  above  fell  to  average  or  even  low  levels  of  ac- 
complishment judged  by  the  complexity  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. In  view  of  the  marked  decrease  of  mechanical, 
grammatical,  and  spelling  errors  among  the  very  bright  child- 
ren as  compared  with  the  low  and  average  groups,  one  must 
conclude  that  thought  content  in  composition  has  not  been 
the  principal  concern  of  English  teachers.  A rare  individual 
is  he  who  uses  the  fine  shades  of  grammar  and  mechanics  of 
punctuation  to  the  end  of  greater,  deeper,  and  more  clearly 
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defined  thoughts.  In  spite  of  much  overlapping,  as  indicated 
by  the  "criteria",  there  were  no  papers  marked  with  I.  Q.’s 
average,  bright,  or  very  bright,  which  fell  to  the  level  of 
"Inarticulate  Thoughts";  and,  conversely,  there  were  none 
marked  with  I.  Q.  Ts  89  and  below  which  reached  a level  higher 
than  "Belated  Thoughts  on  a Perceptual  Level".  It  is  im- 
possible, apparently,  for  an  individual  whose  I.Q.  is  low, 

89  or  below,  to  think  reflectively.  For  him  the  world  and 

i 

its  relationship  with  himself  are  perceptual.  Specifically 
stated,  his  response  is  governed  largely  by  the  stiumlus 
and  not  by  the  interaction  of  the  stimulus-percept  upon  a 
free  concept.  Almost  invariably  the  papers  from  low  groups 
contained  gross  situations  with  no  analysis  of  details,  and 
almost  as  consistently  these  situations  were  simply  enumerated 
failing  of  both  immediate  and  remote  coherence.  Papers 
from  average  groups  tended,  also,  to  reveal  a perceptual 
understanding  of  environment,  but  an  understanding  unmis- 
takably evidenced  through  consistent  relatedness  of  details. 
The  tendency  to  unify  thought  became  increasingly  consistent 
with  the  higher  I.  Q.  levels. 

Examples  of  composition  agreed  upon  exactly  by  four  out 
of  five  teachers  to  belong  definitely  to  certain  specific 
levels  of  the  "criteria"  follow:  a correlation  of  63  was  ob- 
tained from  the  260  Judgments  given  by  the  60  previously 
mentioned,  and  the  I.  Q.'s  distributed  in  intervals  of  ten. 

In  fact,  a few  experienced  Judges  discovered  that  they  could 
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classify  the  I.  Q.  of  a junior  high  school  pupil  correctly 
within  the  general  placement  as  low,  average,  or  high,  about 
four  out  of  five  times  after  reading  a paragraph  or  two  from 
his  social  letter*  A composition  judged  accordingly,  as 
belonging  to  wlevel  II,  Type  I"  might  be  described  as  con- 
taining unrelated  thoughts,  with  numerous  errors  in  grammar, 
punctuation,  or  spelling*  The  I.Q*  of  the  writer  can  also 
be  predicted,  if  he  be  of  junior  high-school  age  or  older, 
as  "low  average"  or  "low."  If,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  a bright  child,  or  even  an  average  child  falls  to  this 
level  of  thought  expression  he  should  furnish  a specific 
problem  for  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
(Examples  illustrating  each  thought  level  and  the  types  upon 
those  levels  are  to  be  found  in  Huxtable's  study,  pages  192-95. 

Conclusions.  These  "criteria"  are  by  no  means  set  up 
as  final.  There  are  probably  simpler  ways  of  stating  the 
meanings  comprehended  by  them,  as,  indeed,  there  are  doubtless 
better  ways  of  classifying  the  levels  of  thought  complexity 
themselves*  Just  as  long  as  teachers  must  evaluate  subjective 
written  English  there  will  be  need  for  criteria  of  this 
general  nature,  and  the  sooner  someone  produces  a usable 
guide,  the  better. 


1 Zelma  L*  Huxtable,  "Criteria  for  Judging  Thought 
Content  in  Written  English,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol.  XIX,  January- May,  1929,  pp.  192-T95. 
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Critical  evaluation*  Although  Huxtable's  conclusions 
suggesting  a method  for  rating  compositions  are  not  Bpeoific 
enough  to  use  for  evaluation,  nevertheless,  they  suggest  a 
basis  for  rating  compositions  objectively.  The  objective 
rating  for  compositions  used  in  this  study  is  closely  related 
to  Huxtable's  thinking. 

Conclusions,  Sangrenfs  study  offers  data  that  suggest 
a significant  relationship  between  intelligence  and  vocabulary 
and  a slight  relationship  between  grammatical  sentences  and 
intelligence.  This  study  will  analyze  the  relationship  be- 
tween expositional  composition  achievement  and  intelligence 
to  determine  if  a relationship  exists  as  high  as  Sangren's 
r's  indicate, 

Lockwood  offers  data  that  correlate  college  composition 
achievement  and  intelligence.  This  data  will  give  background 
to  interpret  the  findings  of  this  study. 

Johnson  found  an  r of  .34  ± .08  between  the  average 
number  of  words  learned  each  day  and  intelligence,  and  an  r 
of  .46  t ,07  between  intelligence  and  improvement  in  reading. 
This  data  will  offer  comparison  for  this  study. 

Stuit  found  r's  of  .577  and  .563  between  the  Verbal 
factor,  the  Memory  factor  and  academic  achievement.  This 
study  will  attempt  to  discover  the  relationship  between  these 
factors  and  composition  achievement. 

Huxtable  offers  six  criteria  for  evaluating  five  levels 

of  thought,  which  were  not  specifically  developed  so  that  they 
could  be  used  in  this  study,  yet  did  help  in  the  marking. 
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CHAPTER  III 


BUILDING  TEACHING  LESSONS  FOR  THE  STUDY 
Purpose  of  the  Experiment 

Purpose ♦ The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate 
the  relationship  between  the  intelligence  quotients  found  by 
Pintner* s Examination,  Advanced  Form  A,  and  achievement  in 
expositional  writing.  An  analysis  will  be  made  by  correlat- 
ing the  expositional  composition  scores  with  the  sub-test 
scores  from  Pintner’s  Advanced  Form  A Test.  An  evaluation 
of  the  correlations  will  be  made  to  discover  their  value  in 
predicting  achievement  in  composition. 

Material  for  the  Experiment 

Sample  lessons.  An  analysis  of  the  lessons  to  be  used 
in  this  experiment  is  found  in  the  following  pages.  A sample 
of  each  lesson  is  given.  The  lessons  are  in  the  appendix. 

Types  of  Lessons 

Five  types  of  lessons  were  used  for  the  study: 

1.  Writing  directions  following  a time  order 

2.  Arranging  facts  in  logical  order 

3.  Defining  an  abstract  idea 

4.  Drawing  conclusions  from  evidence  presented 

6.  Recognizing  unstated  assumptions  and  values 
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These  lessons  will  aim  to  develop  the  following  skills  or 
abilities: 
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1#  Ability  to  follow  a time  plan  in  writing  directions 
2#  Ability  to  write  facts  in  order  of  importance 
3#  Ability  to  define  ideas  by  placing  a word  in  a 
particular  class,  and  to  limit  that  class  for 
clarity, 

4,  Ability  to  illustrate  the  idea  in  order  to  increase 
interest  and  clarity 

5,  Ability  to  evaluate  evidence  and  to  draw  true 
conclusions  from  material  which  is  presented 

6,  Ability  to  draw  generalizations  from  material 
which  contains  unstated  assumptions 

Lesson  I 

Writing  Directions  Following  a Time  Order 
Purpose: 

To  learn  the  technique  of  writing  directions 
that  follow  a time  plan# 

Principle: 

1#  Directions  should  follow  a clear  time  plan 
2#  Directions  that  explain  how  to  go  from 

one  place  to  another  should  include  pointB 
for  checking  accuracy 

Activities: 

1.  Work  out  an  exercise  that  develops  the 
idea  of  a time  plan# 

2.  Write  a set  of  directions  that  follows 

a time  plan. 
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lesson  I (concluded) 
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For  example: 

1.  Arrange  directions  in  logical  order  that  instruct 
a person  to  walk  from  the  Junior  high  school  to  Malden 
Square* 


2*  Write  a set  of  directions  that  instruct  a stranger 
to  travel  from  Malden  Square  to  Filene's. 


Lesson  II 

Arranging  Facts  in  Logical  Order 

Purpose: 

To  learn  the  technique  of  writing  facts  in  a 
logical  order* 

Principle: 

Exposition  must  he  written  in  a logical  order  to 
he  clear  and  effective* 

Activities: 

Write  a selection  according  to  an  outline 
For  example: 

Arrange  a selection  about  clocks  in  a radio  studio 
in  logical  order  following  an  outline. 
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Lesson  III 


Defining  an  Abstract  Idea 

Purpose.  1#  To  learn  the  technique  of  defining  an  abstract 


idea. 

8. 

To  learn  the  technique  of  stating  ideas  by 

order  of 

interest  or  importance. 

Principle 

1. 

Definitions  should  put  the  word  into  its 
particular  class 

2. 

Definition  should  limit  the  class 

3. 

Illustrating  the  definition  gives  interest 
to  the  definition 

4. 

The  facts  in  a definition  should  be  arranged 
in  a logical  order  - an  order  of  importance 
or  an  order  of  interest 

5. 

Specific  words  should  be  used  to  explain  the 
idea  stated 

Activity 

Write  a 

paragraph  defining  a paratrooper. 

?or  example: 

1.  Define  a paratrooper.  Illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  a paratrooper.  Arrange  details  in  logical  order. 
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Drawing  Conclusions  from  Evidence  Presented 

Criterion  Test  I 
Lesson  IV 
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Purpose 


1*  To  give  the  pupil  ability  to  draw  conclusions 
from  evidence  presented. 

2.  To  give  the  pupil  ability  to  write  a clear 
discussion 

Principles  of  lesson. 

1.  The  ability  to  evaluate  evidence  can  be  taught 
by  presenting  information  from  two  conflicting 
points  of  view 

2.  Ability  to  develop  an  inquiring  mind  toward 
challenging  the  truth  of  evidence  presented 
can  be  taught  to  the  pupil 

3.  Ability  to  write  a clear  discussion  can  be 
developed  by  emphasizing  the  principles  of 

a clear  discussion  and  by  giving  practice  in 
these  principles 


Activities 


1.  Pupils  worked  out  objective  test  for  writing 
a clear  discussion. 

2.  Teacher  and  pupils  corrected  the  lesson. 

3.  Pupils  were  presented  mimeographed  lessons 
that  discussed  the  social  problem  of  poverty's 
contribution  to  individual  success.  The 
articles  were  written  by  a propaganda  technique. 
Each  article  presented  a prejudiced  point  of 
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view.  The  pupils  were  required  to  read  the 
articles,  challenge  the  evidence,  and  draw  a 
true  conclusion* 

4,  Pupils  were  given  twenty  minutes  to  give 
their  opinion  about  the  role  of  poverty  in 
the  social  order.  What  contribution  does  it 
make  to  individual  success  ? 

For  example: 
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1.  Read  two  selections  on  value  of  poverty 

to  the  social  order  presenting  contradictory 
point  of  view.  Weigh  the  evidence.  Write 
e paragraph  that  presents  a fair  statement 
of  true  relation  of  poverty  to  the  social 
order. 
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lesson  V 

Criterion  Test  II 

Recognizing  Unstated  Assumptions  and  Values 
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Purpose 


1.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  unstated 
assumptions  and  values  in  material  read 

2.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  express  these  values 
and  assumptions  in  a clear,  logical  style 

Principles 


1.  Pupils  can  be  taught  to  analyze  material, 
to  discover  an  inferred  value  or  assumption 
that  is  not  directly  stated 

2.  Pupils  can  be  taught  to  present  such 
generalizations  in  clear,  logical  English 


Activities. 

1. 


2. 


1 

Read  the  selection  Our  Brother  of  the  Railroad. 
Answer  questions  about  the  selection  that  will 
stimulate  analysis  of  the  values  and  assumptions 
of  the  author  about  contributions  of  the 
hidden  worker  of  the  railroad. 

Choose  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  one  of 
the  questions.  Discuss  the  value  or  assumption 
which  the  author  of  the  selection  might  have 
held  in  relation  to  the  hidden  workers  of  the 
railroad  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  questions. 


1 Luella  B.  Cook,  William  A.  McCall,  and  George 
TTorvell,  Experiments  in  Reading,  Book  III.  ITew  York:  Harcourt 
Braoe  and  Company,  193U,  pp.  1*-14. 
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For  example 

1.  In  analyzing  the  selection  Our  3rother  of  the 
Railroad , what  social  values  are  suggested  but 
not  expressed  ? Select  one  of  these  values 
using  supporting  evidence  from  the  selection. 


b >.;ton  University 
Srhool  of  Education 
Ubrary 
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Samples  of  Scored  Papers 


The  following  papers  are  typical  of  the  different 
levels  of  achievement  on  the  two  expositional  criterion 
tests*  They  illustrate  the  method  of  scoring  used  to 
evaluate  the  papers* 

Ideas  that  are  general  are  scored  by  a vertical  line* 

An  idea  is  general  if  it  does  not  name  a definite,  specific 
idea*  General  ideas  receive  one-half  point  of  credit. 

Ideas  that  contribute  a specific  idea  receive  one  point 
of  credit.  Specific  ideas  are  checked  on  the  papers. 

If  the  ideas  contribute  toward  a logical  conclusion 
based  on  data  presented  in  the  first  criterion  test,  10 
points  of  oredit  are  added.  In  the  second  criterion  test, 
if  the  ideas  develop  a logical  inference , suggested  by  the 
point  of  view  selected,  10  points  of  credit  are  added. 
Repeated  ideas  receive  no  credit.  Misused  words  receive  no 
credit. 
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Our  Brother  of  the  Railroad 


5£_ 

1 


The  author  feels  he  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to 

I 

all  engineers  and  firemen* | He,  whose  life  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  firemen  and  engineers,  owes  his  life 
to  them.  This  engineer  has  hundreds  of  lives  in  his  hands.) 
If  one  thing  goes  wrong  many  people  might  get  injured  or 

^ I 

killed*  I The  engineer  must  use  all  his  skill  to  guide  people 
to  their  destination* 

General  idea  *5 

Specific  idea  3*0 
Score  3*5 
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Transportation  Is  a Magic  Word 
The  author,  Joseph  Husband,  really  does  feel  that 
transportation  is  a magic  word.  He  devoted  an  entire 
paragraph  to  tell  why  the  train  is  compared  to  the  ox-cart 
and  river  boat  in  the  olden  days.  Trains  carry  many  things 
that  are  used  in  our  everyday  life  such  as  food,  clothing) 
and  building  material.]  For  instance,  fruit  can  be  picked 
on  the  west  coast  and  within  a few  days  be  in  the  markets 
on  the  east  coast. | Transportation  is  truly  a magic  word. 

General  idea  1 
Specific  idea  4 
Interpretation  10 
Score  TH 
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Our  Brother  of  the  Railroad 
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The  author  does  not  feel  contempt  for  blackened  miners 

/ i 

for  without  them  we  could  not  travel  as  quickly  as  we  do  now. 
These  miners  have  made  possible  this  mighty  train, J In  the 

cab  of  the  engine  the  fire  is  fed  with  black  lumps  of  coal 

S | 

from  the  mines.)  Coal  is  the  fuel  that  makes  this  great 
monster  run.  Steel  is  the  material  used  to  build  these 
heavy  engines  and  cars.  These  freight  cars  of  steel  carry 
to  us  our  food  and  clothing  from  all  parts  of  the  country.) 

The  rails  over  which  these  engines  and  oars  run  are  also  of 


steel. j If  we  did  not  have  miners  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  travel  as  we  do  today. 


General  idea  2 

Specific  idea  5 

Interpretation  10 
Score  VI 
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Our  Brother  of  the  Railroad 
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Should  anyone  feel  contempt  for  blackened  miners 
in  their  unskilled  work  ? I think  that  we  would  all  agree 
that  there  isn’t  any  reason  for  us  to  feel  superior  to  them. j 
For  they  are  the  ones  who  get  the  coal  from  the  mines  so 

^ I 

that  we  may  ride  from  place  to  place  and  they  make  it  possible 

^ I 

for  goods  to  be  shipped  to  us  for  our  health  and  happiness./ 

^ I 

If  all  men  were  skilled  laborers  the  world  wouldn’t  exist./ 

S s'  s' 

Although  doctors,  lawyers,  and  policemen  are  necessary  for 

S s^  ^ 

everyday  life,  miners,  factory  laborers  and  ship  builders 

are  as  equally  important.) 


General  idea  .5 

Specific  idea  9.0 

Interpretation  10.0 

Score  19.5 
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Poverty 

Poes  poverty  affect  all  people  ? It  affects  people 
that  aren’t  making  good  salaries. ( Some  of  these  people 
live  in  big  three-story  tenement  houses.)  Inside  the  house 
there  are  about  three  or  four  families  to  one  sink. | But 
the  main  thing  is  once  you  get  those  people  in  there  you 
canft  move  them  out.  | It  is  very  unsanitary,  j Most  tenement 
houses  have  been  condemned  on  acoount  of  fire  hazards.  | 
Instead  of  feeling  superior  to  them  we  ought  to  try  and  help 
these  poor  people. 
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General  idea  3.5 

Specific  idea  0.0 

Interpretation  0.0 

Score  3.5 
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Poverty 

Does  poverty  make  for  success?  Poverty  does  not 

I ^ 

necessarily  bring  success.)  If  the  person  has  ambition 
to  get  ahead,  most  often  he  will.  But  there  are  some 

^ I 

poverty  stricken  people  who  are  resigned  to  being  poor.  / 

A factor  that  contributes  to  success  is  proper  background. J 
If  a person  has  parents  that  teach  him  to  be  ambitious, 
tolerant  and  understanding  he  will  have  a good  chance  to 
get  along.  | In  other  words  if  his  parents  have  good  character 
he  has  a better  chance  in  life.  The  person  who  resigns 
himself  to  poverty  usually  have  parents  that  just  don't 
care  and  let  him  shift  for  himself. j That  is  the  time  he 
begins  to  get  into  bad  company  to  make  easy  money.  He 
starts  on  the  way  to  a juvenile  delinquent.  So  as  you  see, 

it  isn't  poverty  that  brings  success  its  the  person’s 

is* 

initiative  and  character,  if  he  sucoeed. 


General  idea  1.5 

Specific  idea  6.0 

Interpretation  10.0 

Score  T775 
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Poverty 


The  world  should  wipe  out  poverty. j Every  nation  should 
try  to  clean  up  their  slums. J They  should  try  and  get  the 
people  who  are  unfortunate  to  he  poor,  jobs.  ] These  Jobs 
would  have  a reasonable  salary  for  a normal  family  of  four 
to  live  on. J Above  all  they  should  abolish  classes.  These 
classes  hinder  any  nation  in  trying  to  clean  up  slums. 

General  idea  2.5 

Specific  idea  0.0 

Interpretation  0.0 

Score  2.5 
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Poverty 

Though  poverty  is  a distinct  handicap  to  some,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  other’s  lives.  Take  for  instance 


Benjamin  Pranklin.  He  was  extremely  poor  yet  he  made  a 

^ l 

fine  position  for  himself.  Most  poor  men  and  women,  if 


they  work  for  it,  can  become  members  of  the  middle  class 
or  even  the  wealthy  class.  Once  in  a while  yon  find  a 
young  man  whose  parents  are  very  rich  and  feels  that  he 
doesn’t  have  to  work.  He  becomes  very  lazy  and  soon 
entertains  himself  by  gambling. j Soon  all  the  money  his 
father  or  grandfather  have  worked  for  is  gone.  Hone  of 
his  family  are  happy. j And  in  most  rich  families  they 
want  money  for  everything  and  become  quarlssj®e.|  Rich 
or  poor  a family  cannot  be  happy  unless  they  think  of  each 
other  and  get  along. 


General  idea  2.5 

Specific  idea  2.0 

Interpretation  0.0 

S co  re  4.5 
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Poverty- 

Poverty  is  often  the  reason  for  juvenile  delinquincy. 
For  poverty  stricken  children  do  not  always  have  the  right 


/ 

bringing  up 


nor  education.  Although  many  of  our  great  men 


came  from  poverty  stricken  homes  it  wasn’t  this  that  got 

y/  I 

them  where  they  were,  but  it  was  there  character.  | It  is 
not  wrong  to  be  poor  and  of  course  it  can’t  be  helped  but 
whether  rich  or  poor  everyone  should  be  able  to  be  clean.  | 
It  wouldn't  be  right  either  if  everyone  was  rich,  for  then 
prices  would  be  rising  again.  Then  we  would  be  in  another 
vicious  circle. 


General  idea  1 

Specific  idea  3 

Interpretation  0 

Score 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENT , SCORING  PROCEDURE 
AND  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DESCRIPTION  OP  EXPERIMENT,  SCORING  PROCEDURE 
AND  DELIMITATION  OP  THE  STUDY 
Description  of  the  Study 

History  of  the  Experiment.  This  study  was  conducted 
in  1946-1947.  The  Pintner  Psychological  Test,  Advanced  Form  A 
was  administered  to  the  four  groups  used  for  the  personnel 
of  the  experiment.  The  scores  from  their  tests  were  used 
as  a basis  for  the  psychological  scores  for  the  study.  Five 
lessons  in  expositional  writing  were  taught.  The  last  two 
lessons  were  used  for  the  criterion  composition  scores  for 
the  study. 

The  scores  for  the  personal  description  compositions 

were  taken  from  a study  carried  on  with  the  same  groups  in 

1 

1946-1947  in  connection  with  a doctorate  study. 

Teacher  personnel.  Teacher  B taught  two  groups  and 
Teacher  C taught  two  groups.  Both  teachers  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  well  as  graduate  work  in  the  field 
of  English.  The  lessons  to  be  taught  were  discussed  with 
these  teachers  and  materials  distributed  by  the  writer  of 
this  experiment. 

Selection  of  classes.  Pour  classes  were  chosen  for  the 

I Mary"  M.  Jones,  "An  Evaluation  of  a Method  for 
Improving  Teaching  Personal  Description  and  Characterization 
in  Written  Composition,”  Doctor* s Dissertation,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Education,  1947. 
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study.  Two  classes  represented  two  equated  groups  from  the 

lower  ability  groups,  and  two  classes  represented  two  equated 

groups  from  the  higher  ability  groups.  They  were  the  same 

Intact  groups  that  had  been  used  for  the  previous  experimental 

1 

study  in  personal  description  conducted  in  the  school. 


Variables 

Teacher  variable.  Two  teachers  took  part  in  the  study, 
neither  teacher  had  fewer  than  ten  years’  teaching  experi- 
ence or  less  than  a Bachelor’s  degree  with  considerable 
study  in  the  field  of  English. 

Fatigue  factor.  The  variable  factor  of  fatigue  was 
controlled  by  having  the  lessons  taught  in  the  middle  of 
the  school  week,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Other  variables.  As  the  pupil  personnel  of  the  experi- 
ment represented  all  economic  levels  the  author  decided 
against  any  attempt  to  control  this  factor. 

nationality.  Many  nationalities  are  found  in  the 
classes.  As  they  are  equally  distributed  throughout  our 
junior  high  school,  as  the  grouping  is  heterogeneous,  this 
factor  was  allowed  to  equalize  itself  through  chance. 

Statistical  Design 

Equating  the  groups.  The  teachers  taking  part  in  the 
experiment  gave  the  Plntner  Psyohologi cal  Test,  Advanced 
Form  A,  to  all  their  classes.  On  the  basis  of  mental  ages, 

I Jones,  op . olt. 
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intelligence  quotients,  and  the  chronological  ages  the 
groups  were  equated.  These  groups  were  equated  in  the 
fall  of  1946  for  a previous  study  in  the  school  in  personal 
description*  The  same  pupil  personnel  was  used  for  the 
present  study. 

Analysis  of  data.  Two  criterion  expos! tional  composi- 
tions tests  were  administered.  The  scores  from  these  tests 
were  correlated  with  the  scores  of  the  eight  sub-tests  of 
Pintner's  Psychological  Tests.  They  were  also  correlated 
with  the  I.  Q.'s  from  Pintner's  Psychological  Tests.  A 
comparison  was  made  between  these  correlations  and  similar 
correlations  between  personal  description  scores  and  the 
scores  of  Pintner's  Psychological  Tests  taken  from  a previous 
doctorate  study  carried  on  with  the  same  pupil  personnel. 

Significance  of  data.  The  correlation  will  be  Judged 
significant  for  predicting  success  in  this  type  of  composi- 
tion provided  they  reach  an  r of  .866. 

Plan  of  instruction.  There  were  five  lessons  in  this 
study.  The  first  three  were  for  teaching  the  principles  of 
exposition  that  gave  directions,  organized  data,  and  defined 
ideas.  The  last  two  lessons  taught  the  principles  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  data  presented,  and  drawing  in- 
ferences from  evidence  read.  These  last  two  lessons  were 
used  as  criterion  tests  for  scores. 

The  lessons  were  taught  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
lessons  were  taught  during  a forty-minute  period.  The  class 
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procedure  was  uniform  as  each  child  was  provided  with  a 
mimeographed  sheet. 

Supervision  of  the  experiment.  The  author  consulted 
with  the  teacher  who  cooperated  with  the  study.  Each  week 
preceding  the  lessons  she  discussed  the  principles  of  the 
lessons  and  distributed  the  mimeographed  material. 


. 


. 


. 


Scoring 


Scoring  the  criterion  teste.  The  author  of  the  experiment 
scored  each  composition  twice  with  a time  Interval  between 
the  scorings.  A third  scoring  was  made  both  by  the  author 
and  Teacher  C#  It  was  this  scoring  that  was  used  for  the 
correlation  studies. 

Reliability  of  scoring.  Prom  96  papers  that  were 
randomly  chosen  from  the  four  groups,  the  names  and  the 
previous  records  were  removed,  numbers  were  substituted 
for  names.  The  author  and  Teacher  C then  scored  the  papers 
independently  of  each  other.  The  correlation  between  the 
scorings  was  .826  ^xP.E.  .045. 
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Summary  for  the  Purposes  of  Teaching 

1*  This  study  should  develop  skill  in  giving  directions. 

2.  This  study  should  develop  skill  in  definition  by 
placing  an  idea  in  its  class,  delimiting  the  idea, 

and  then  illustrating  the  idea  for  clarity  and  interest. 

3.  This  study  should  develop  the  power  to  organize 
according  to  time  and  interest. 

4.  This  study  should  develop  the  power  to  weigh  evidence 
and  to  draw  logical  conclusions. 

6.  This  study  should  develop  the  skills  involved  in 
drawing  inferences  from  data  presented. 

6.  This  study  should  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  specific 
ideas. 
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Delimitations  of  this  Study 


1.  This  study  should  show  the  relationship  between  the 
scores  on  the  sub-tests  of  Pintner1 s Psychological 
Tests,  Form  A,  and  the  scores  on  expositional  com- 
position that  weigh  evidence,  and  draw  inferences. 

2*  This  study  should  show  the  relationship  between  the 
I.Q.  scores  of  Pintner1 s Psychological  Tests,  Form  A, 
and  the  scores  on  expositional  composition  that  weigh 
evidence,  and  draw  conclusions. 

3.  This  study  should  offer  data  that  will  give  an 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  expositional  correlations 
and  personal  descriptive  correlations  and  the  scores 

on  Pintner1 s Psychological  Test,  Form  A. 

4.  This  study  should  offer  evidence  that  would  aid  the 
teacher  in  using  the  Pintner  Psychological  Test,  Form  A, 
for  a prognostic  instrument  for  predicting  composition 
achievement  in  exposition  and  personal  description. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PRESENTATION,  ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OP  DATA 
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CHAPTER  V 


PRESENTATION .ANALYSIS  ANN  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATA 

Method  Used  for  Presentation  of  Data 
Pupil  and  teacher  personnel.  In  presenting  the  data 
of  the  study  the  two  matched  groups  of  the  lower  mental 
ability  will  he  designated  Group  A and  Group  B of  Sub- 
experiment  1;  the  two  matched  groups  of  higher  mental 
ability  will  be  designated  Group  A and  Group  B of  Sub- 
experiment  2.  Teacher  **B"  taught  Sub -experiment  1. 

Teacher  "C"  taught  Sub -experiment  2. 

Presentation  of  data.  Two  criterion  tests  in  exposi- 
tion for  measuring  the  pupils*  achievement  were  administered. 
The  Plntner  Psychological  Test,  Form  A,  was  the  test  used 
for  obtaining  the  intelligence  scores.  A correlation  between 
the  expositional  composition  scores  and  each  sub-test  of  the 
Plntner*  s Psychologl cal  Test  was  computed  in  an  effort  to 
analyze  the  relationship  between  these  sub-tests  and  the 
pupils*  achievement  in  composition.  A correlation  between 
the  composition  scores  and  the  intelligence  scores  from 
Plntner* s Psychological  Test  was  computed. 
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Significance  of  Data 
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Significance  of  correlation  coefficient*  A correlation 

between  Pintnerfs  Mental  Factors  as  tested  by  the  Sub- tests 

of  the  Psychological  Tests  used  for  testing  the  mental  ability 

as  measured  by  these  tests  and  the  composition  achievement 

will  be  declared  significant  for  forecasting  efficiency  in 

ability  to  achieve  in  the  area  of  personal  description  and 

characterization,  provided  the  r is  *866  or  above.  According 

to  Kelley1 s coefficient  of  Alienation  an  r of  .866  gives  a 

1 

forecasting  efficiency  of  50  per  cent. 

Interpretation  of  data.  If  the  rTs  do  not  reach  this 
level  .866  it  seems  probable  that  such  a test  will  offer  no 
clue  to  possible  achievement  in  compsition  when  measured  by 
the  objective  marking  technique  used  in  this  study. 


1 Harry  A.  Greene,  Albert  E.  Jorgenson,  and  J.  Raymond 
Gerberich.,  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Secondary 
School.  Hew  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1944,  pp.563- 
564.  , 
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The  data  will  he  analyzed  in  the  following  tables: 
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Table  1.  Matching  Data.  A Comparison  of  the  Means  of  the 
Intelligence  Quotients,  of  the  Mental  Ages,  and 
of  the  Chronological  Ages  of  Sub- experiment  1. 
Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination,  Advanced 
Form  A Was  the  Instrument  Used. 

Table  2.  Matching  Data.  A Comparison  of  the  Means  of  the 
Mental  Ages,  and  of  the  Chronological  Ages  of 
Sub-experiemnt  2.  Pintner’s  Psychological 
Examination,  Advanced  Form  A,  Was  the  In  strument 
Used, 

Table  3.  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight 

Sub-tests  of  Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional 
Criterion  Test  1 of  Sub- experiment  1. 


Table  4.  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub- 
tests of  Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional 
Criterion  Test  1 of  Sub- experiment  2. 

Table  5,  Corrletions  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub- 
tests of  Pintner's  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional 
Criterion  Test  2 of  Sub- experiment  1. 


Table  6.  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub- 
tests of  Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Criterion 
Test  2 of  Sub- experiment  2. 

Table  7.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner’s 
Psychological  Examination,  Advanced  Form  A, 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  1 of  Sub-experiment  1,  Croup  A and  the 
Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal  Description.  1 


~T  These  scores  are  scores  made  by  the  same  classes 
used  in  an  experiment  that  was  conducted  this  year  in  the 
school  for  a doctorate  dissertation. 
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Table  8.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner's 
Psychological  Examination,  Advanced  Form  A, 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  1 of  Sub-experiment  1,  Group  B,  and  the 
Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal  Description.  1 

Table  9.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub- tests  of  Pintner's 
Psychological  Examination,  Form  A (Advanced) 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  2 of  Sub -experiment  2,  Group  A,  and  the 
Scores  from  a study  in  Personal  Description. 

Table  10.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner's 
Psychological  Examination,  Advanced  ^orm  A, 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  2 of  Sub -experiment  2,  Group  B,  and  the 
Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal  Description. 

Table  11.  Correlation  Between  the  Intelligence  Quotients 
of  Pintner's  Psychological  Examination, 

Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the 
Expositional  Composition  Scores  of  Tests  1 
and  2 of  Sub -experiments  1 and  2. 

Table  12.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 

Intelligence  Scores  of  Pintner's  Psychological 
Examination  and  the  Expositional  Composition 
Scores  of  Criterion  Test  1,  and  the  Correlations 
Between  the  Intelligence  Scores  of  Pintner's 
Psychological  Examination  and  the  Descriptive 
Composition  Scores  of  Sub -experiments  1 and  2. 

Table  13.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 

Intelligence  Scores  of  Pintner's  Psychological 
Examination  and  the  Expositional  Composition 
Scores  of  Criterion  Test  2,  and  the  Correlation 
Scores  Between  the  Intelligence  Scores  of 
Pintner's  Psychological  Examination  and  the 
Descriptive  Composition  Scores  of  Sub- experiments 
1 and  2. 

Tables  14,  15,  16,  and  17 — Appendix — Haw  Scores 


~I  These  scores  are  Bcores  made  by  the  same  classes 
used  in  an  experiment  that  was  conducted  this  year  in  the 
school  for  a doctorate  dissertation. 
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Matching  Data.  A Comparison  of  the  Means  of  the 
Intelligence  Quotients,  of  the  Mental  Ages,  and 
of  the  Chronological  Ages  of  Group  A,  of  Sub- 
experiment 1 and  of  Group  B of  Suh- experiment  1. 
Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination,  Advanced  Form 
A,  Was  the  Instrument  Used. 


Group  A 

Group 

B 

I.Q. 

M.A.  C.A. 

I.Q. 

M.A. 

C.A. 

Mean 

89.9 

13.8  15.0 

93.2 

13.11 

14.8 

S.D. 

9.8 

1.5  0.7 

9.82 

1.1 

0.4 

Personnel  — Twenty  boys  in  each  group 


The  mean  intelligence  of  Group  A is  89.9.  At  1 the 
range  is  89.9  ± 9.82  or  from  79.58  to  99.22.  The  mean 
intelligence  quotient  of  Group  B is  93.2.  At  1 the  range  is 
93*3  ± 9.82  or  from  83.38  to  103.12.  These  groups  are 
approximately  equal  in  intelligence. 

The  mean  mental  age  of  Group  A is  13.8.  At  1 the 
range  is  13.8  -*  1.5  or  from  12.3  to  15.3.  The  mean  mental 
age  of  Group  B is  13.11.  At  1 the  range  is  13.11  ± 1.1 
or  from  12,9  to  14.11.  These  groups  are  approximately 
equal  in  mental  age. 

The  mean  chronological  age  for  Group  A is  15.0.  At  1 
the  range  is  15.0  i .7  or  from  14.6  to  15.8.  The  mean  chrono- 
logical age  for  Group  B is  14.8.  At  1 the  range  is  14.9  i_4 
or  from  14.4  to  15.1.  The  groups  are  approximately  equal 
in  chronological  age. 

Both  groups  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  equated  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence,  mental  age,  and  chronological  age  to 
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use  for  this  study 


Table  2,  Matching  Data.  A Comparison  of  the  Means  of  the 
Intelligence  Quotients,  of  the  Mental  Ages,  and 
of  the  Chronological  Ages  of  Group  A and  Group  B 
of  Sub- experiment  2.  Pintner's  Psychological 
Examination,  Advanced  Form  A,  Was  the  Instrument 
Used. 


Group 

A 

Group  B 

I.Q. 

M.  A. 

C.A. 

I.Q. 

M.A.  C.A. 

Mean 

113.40 

16.0 

14.4 

115.61 

16.9  14.3 

S.D. 

12.15 

1.11 

0.3 

11.40 

1.9  0.3 

Personnel-  Group  A - line  boys  and  twelve  girls 

Group  B-  Eleven  boys  and  twelve  girls 


The  mean  intelligence  of  Group  A is  113.40.  At  1 
the  range  is  113.40  ± 12.15  or  from  101.25  to  125.55. 

The  mean  intelligence  quotient  of  Group  B is  115.61.  At  1 
the  range  is  115.61  * 11.40  or  from  104.21  to  127.01. 

These  groups  are  approximately  equal  in  intelligence. 

The  mean  mental  age  of  Group  A is  16.8.  At  1 the 
range  is  16.8  ± 1.11  or  from  14.9  to  18.7.  The  mean  mental 
age  of  Group  B is  16.9.  At  1 the  range  is  16.9  ± 1.9  or 
from  15.0  to  18.6.  These  groups  are  approximately  equal  in 
mental  age. 

The  mean  chronological  age  for  Group  A is  14.4.  At  1 
the  range  is  14.4  ± 0.3  or  from  14.1  to  14.7.  The  mean 
chronological  age  for  Group  B is  14.3.  At  1 the  range  is 
14.3  t 0.3  or  from  14.0  to  14.6.  The  groups  are  approximately 
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equal  In  chronological  age* 

Both  groups  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  equated  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence,  mental  age,  and  chronological  age  to 
use  for  this  study* 


Table  3*  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight 

Sub- tests  of  Pintner's  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Exposition- 
al  Criterion  Test  1 of  Sub -experiment  1* 


Correlations  Between  PintnerTs 

Scores  and  Compesition 

Group  A 

Scores 

Group  B 

Sub- tests 

1* 

.134 

-.002 

2* 

-.004 

.065 

3. 

.004 

.215 

4. 

.166 

-.071 

6. 

.210 

.35 

6. 

.095 

-.005 

7. 

.061 

.310 

8. 

.088 

.055 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 


Expositional  Criterion  Test  1 of  Sub- experiment  1 and  the 
scores  of  the  eight  sub-tests  of  P intner' s P 3ychological 
Examination  are  *35  and  *31.  These  scores  are  between  the 
expositional  composition  scores  of  Group  B,  Sub- experiment  1 
and  sub-tests  5 and  7.  However,  as  a score  of  .866  must 
be  found  to  show  any  significant  relationship  for  prognosis 
in  this  type  of  composition, this  correlation  is  not  signifi- 
cant for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition* 
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Table  4,  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight 

Sub-tests  of  Pintner1 s Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Exposition 


al 

Criterion 

Test  1 of 

Sub -experiment  2. 

Correlations  Between  Pintner1 s 

Scores 

Scores  and  Composition 

Croup  A 

Croup  B 

Sub-tests 

1. 

.128 

.118 

2. 

.136 

.553 

3. 

.286 

.22 

4. 

.080 

.241 

5. 

.200 

.230 

6. 

.242 

.509 

7. 

.155 

.160 

8. 

.226 

.033 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 
expositional  criterion  test  1 of  sub-experiment  2 and  the 
scores  of  the  eight  sub-tests  of  Pintner1 s Psychological 
Examination  are  .553  and  .509.  These  scores  are  between 
the  expositional  composition  scores  of  Croup  B,  sub- 
experiment  2 and  the  sub-tests  2 and  6.  However,  as  a 
score  of  .866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant 
relationship  for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition, 
this  correlation  is  not  significant. 
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Table  5.  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight 

Sub- tests  of  Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional 
Criterion  Test  2 of  Sub-experiment  1. 


Correlations  Between 

Pintner*  s 
Scores 

Scores  and  Composition 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Sub- tests 

1. 

-.106 

-.301 

2. 

-.005 

.221 

3. 

.06 

-.155 

4. 

.043 

.183 

5. 

-.055 

-.065 

6. 

-.089 

.013 

7. 

-.211 

.324 

8. 

.024 

-.294 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 


expositional  criterion  test  2 of  sub- experiment  1 and  the 
scores  of  the  eight  sub-tests  of  Pintner1 s Psychological 
Examination  are  .324  and  .221.  These  scores  are  between 
the  expositional  composition  scores  of  Group  B,  sub-experi- 
ment 1 and  the  sub-tests  2 and  7.  However,  as  a score  of 
.866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant  relationship 
for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition  this  correlation 
is  not  significant. 
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Table  6*  Correlations  Between  the  Scores  of  the  Eight 

Sub-tests  of  Pintner's  Psychological  Examination, 
Advanced  Eorm  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Criterion 
Test  2 of  Sub -experiment  2. 


Correlations  Between 

Pintner’ s 
Scores 

Score  and  Composition 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Sub-tests 

1. 

-.106 

-.031 

2. 

-.005 

.221 

3. 

.060 

-.155 

4, 

.043 

.183 

5. 

-.055 

-.065 

6. 

-.089 

.013 

7. 

-.211 

.324 

8. 

.024 

-.294 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 


expositional  criterion  test  2 of  sub-experiment  2 and  the 
scores  of  the  eight  sub-tests  of  Plntner* 1  s Psychological 
Examination  are  *325  and  *221.  These  scores  are  between 

the  expositional  composition  scores  of  Group  B,  sub-experiment 

1 and  sub-tests  2 and  7,  However,  as  a score  of  *866 
must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant  relationship  for 
prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition  this  correlation  is 
not  significant. 
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Table  7*  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner's 
Psychologioal  Examination,  Advanced  Form  A, 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  1 of  Snb-experiment  1,  Croup  A,  and  the 
Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal  Description  1 


Correlations  Between  Pintner's 

Scores 

Scores  and  Composition 

Expositional  Test  1 

Description 

Croup  A 


Sub-tests 

1. 

.134 

.04 

2. 

-.004 

-.01 

3. 

.004 

.18 

4. 

.166 

-.08 

5. 

.210 

.12 

6. 

.095 

.21 

7. 

.061 

.10 

8. 

.088 

-.06 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 


expositional  criterion  test  1,  Croup  A,  sub-experiment  1, 
and  the  scores  of  Pintner'  s Psychological  Examination  are 
.210  and  .134.  These  scores  are  between  the  expositional 
composition  scores  of  Croup  A,  sub-experiment  1 and  sub-tests 
1 and  5.  The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 
descriptive  criterion  test  of  Croup  A,  sub- experiment  1 and 
the  scores  of  Pintner1 s Psychological  Examination  are  ,21 
and  ,,12.  These  scores  are  between  the  descriptive  composition 
soores  and  sub-tests  3 and  6.  However,  as  a score  of  .866 
must  be  reached  to  show  any  si ghif leant  relationship  for 

1 Mary  Jones,  op.  clt. 
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prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition  these  correlations  are 
not  significant. 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  expositional  com- 
position scores  and  the  sub-tests  and  the  descriptive  com- 
position scores  and  the  sub- tests  do  not  occur  for  the  same 
sub-tests. 


Table  8,  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner* s 
Psychological  Examination,  Advanced  Form  A, 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  1 of  Sub-experiment  1,  Group  B,  and  the 
Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal  Description.  1 


Correlations  Between  Pintner1 s 

Scores 

Scores  and  Composition 

Expositional  Test  1 

Description 

Group  B 


Sub-tests 

1. 

-.002 

.11 

2. 

.065 

-.01 

3. 

.215 

-.215 

4. 

-.071 

.62 

5. 

.35 

.48 

6. 

-.005 

-.18 

7. 

.310 

.34 

8. 

.055 

-.24 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 
expositional  test  1 of  Group  B and  the  scores  of  the  eight 
sub-tests  of  Pintner1 s Psychological  Examination  are  ,116 
and  .210.  The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of 
the  descriptive  criterion  test  of  Group  A,  sub- experiment  1 
and  the  scores  of  Pintner1 8 Psychological  Examination  are 

1 Mary  Jones,  op.  clt . 
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•48  and  ,62.  These  scores  are  between  the  descriptive  com- 
position scores  and  sub-tests  4 and  5.  However,  as  a score 
of  *866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant  relationship 
for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition,  these  correlations 
are  not  significant. 

One  of  the  highest  correlations  between  the  expositional 
composition  scores  and  the  sub-tests  and  the  descriptive  com- 
position scores  and  the  sub-tests,  occurs  between  the  com- 
position scores  and  sub-test  5. 


Table  9.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the  Scores 
of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner's  Psychological 
Examination,  Advanced  Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of 
the  Expositional  Criterion  Test  2 of  Sub-experiment 
2,  Group  A,  and  the  Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal 


Description 

Correlations  Between  Pintner's 

Scores 

Scores  and  Composition 

Expositional  Test  2 

Description 

Group  A 

Sub-tests 

1.  -.106 

.15 

2.  -.005 

.10 

3.  .060 

.52 

4.  .043 

.32 

5.  -.055 

.16 

6.  -.089 

.19 

7.  -.211 

.24 

8.  .024 

-.13 

The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the 

expositional  test  2 of  Group  A and 

the  scores  of  the  eight 

sub-tests  of  Pintner’s  Psychological  Examination  are  .04  and 

06.  These  scores  are  between  the  composition  scores  and 
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sub-tests  4 and  5,  The  highest  correlations  between  the 
scores  of  the  descriptive  criterion  tests  of  Group  A,  sub- 
experiment  2 are  .32  and  .52.  These  scores  are  between 
the  composition  scores  and  sub-tests  4 and  3.  However,  as 
a score  of  .866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant 
relationship  for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition, 
these  correlations  are  not  significant. 

One  of  the  highest  correlations  between  the  expositional 
composition  scores  and  the  sub- tests,  and  the  descriptive 
composition  scores  and  the  sub-tests,  occurs  between  the 
composition  scores  and  sub-test  3. 


Table  10.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Eight  Sub-tests  of  Pintner's 
Psychological  Examination,  Advanced  Form  At 
and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Criterion 
Test  2 of  Sub-experiment  2,  Group  B,  and  the 
Scores  from  a Study  in  Personal  Description 


Correlations  Between  Pintner's  Scores  and  Composition 

Scores 


Expositional  Test  2 Description 

Group  B 


Sub-tests 

1.  -.031  .11 

2.  .221  -.16 

3.  .060  .03 

4.  .183  .57 

5.  -.065  .22 

6.  .013  .64 

7.  .324  .Sfc 

8.  -.024  .23 
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The  highest  correlations  between  the  scores  of  the  ex- 
positions! test  2 of  Group  B and  the  scores  of  the  eight  sub- 
tests of  Plntner* s Psychological  Examination  are  .221  and 
•324.  These  scores  are  between  the  composition  scores  and 
sub-tests  2 and  7.  The  highest  correlations  between  the 
scores  of  the  descriptive  criterion  tests  of  Group  B,  sub- 
experiment 2 are  *57  and  .64,  These  scores  are  between  the 
composition  scores  and  tests  4 and  6.  However,  as  a score 
of  *866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant  relationship 
for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition  these  correlations 
are  not  significant. 

One  of  the  highest  correlations  between  the  expositional 
compsition  scores  and  the  sub-tests,  and  the  descriptive  com- 
position scores  and  the  sub-tests,  occurs  between  the  com- 
position scores  and  sub-test  7, 

Table  11.  Correlation  Between  the  Intelligence  Quotients 

of  Pintner's  Psychological  Examination,  Advanced 
Form  A,  and  the  Scores  of  the  Expositional  Com- 
position Scores  of  Tests  1 and  2 of  Sub-experi- 
ments 1 and  2 


Intelligence 

Quotients 

Sub- experiment  1 

Sub-experiment  2 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  A Group  B 

Test  1 .15 

.27 

.36  .185 

Test  2 -.12 

-.04 

-.011  -.108 

18 
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The  highest  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the  ex- 
positional  composition  tests  and  the  intelligence  quotients 
of  the  Pintner  Psychological  Examination,  Form  A,  was  .36* 

As  a score  of  .866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant 
relationship  for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition,  this 
correlation  was  not  significant* 

Table  12.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  3etween  the 

Intelligence  Scores  of  Pintner’ s Psychological 
Examination  and  the  Expositional  Composition 
Scores  of  Criterion  Test  1,  and  the  Correlations 
Between  the  Intelligence  Scores  of  Pintner1 s 
Psychological  Examination  and  the  Descriptive 
Composition  Scores  of  Sub -experiments  1 and  2 


Intelligence 

Quotients 

Sub- experiment  1 

Sub- experiment  2 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  A Group  B 

Test  1 .15 

• 27 

.36  .185 

Test  2 .06 

.16 

-.06  .16 

The  highest  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the  ex- 
positional  tests  and  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the 
Pintner  Psychological  Examination,  Form  A,  was  .36.  As  a 
score  of  .866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant  re- 
lationship for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition  this 
correlation  was  not  significant. 

Although  none  of  the  correlations  between  achievement 
and  intelligence  scores  was  significant,  the  correlations 
between  the  exposition  and  intelligence  was  higher  than  between 
personal  description  achievement  and  intelligence. 
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Table  13.  A Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 

Intelligence  Scores  of  PintnerTs  Psychological 
Examination  and  the  Expositional  Composition 
Scores  of  Criterion  Test  2,  and  the  Correlation 
Scores  Between  the  Intelligence  Scores  of 
Pintner's  Psychological  Examination  and  the 
Descriptive  Composition  Scores  of  Sub-experiments 
1 and  2 


Intelligence  Quotients 

Sub- experiment  1 

Sub-experiment  2 

Croup  A Group  B 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Exp. 

-.12  -.04 

-.011 

-.108 

Des. 

-.23  .22 

-.23 

.22 

The  highest  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the  ex- 
positional  composition  tests  and  the  intelligence  scores  of 
the  Pintner  Psychologi cal  Examination,  Form  A,  was  -.01.  This 
is  a negative  relationship,  although  so  low  that  it  has  no 
significance. 

The  highest  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the  de- 
scriptive composition  test  and  the  intelligence  quotients  of 
the  Plntner's  Psychological  Examination,  Form  A,  was  .22. 

As  a score  of  .866  must  be  reached  to  show  any  significant 
relationship  for  prognosis  in  this  type  of  composition  this 
correlation  was  not  significant. 

The  correlations  were  so  low  in  this  comparison  that 
they  favored  neither  exposition  nor  description. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  VI 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
General  Summary 

Summary.  In  the  ninth  grade  of  one  of  the  junior  high 
schools  in  Malden, Massachusetts , 84  children  were  used  for 
the  personnel  of  this  study.  The  study  evaluates  the  re- 
lation of  achievement  in  expositional  and  descriptive  composi- 
tion and  scores  on  a PintnerT s Psychological  Examination, 

Form  A.  Five  lessons  in  exposition  were  taught.  The  fourth 
and  the  fifth  lessons  were  used  as  criterion  tests  for  the 

scores  of  exposition  achievement.  The  scores  for  achievement 

1 

in  description  were  taken  from  a doctorate  study,  which  used 
the  same  pupil  personnel  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  this  school 
year,  1946-1947.  The  same  teacher  personnel  taught  the  work 
to  the  pupils. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  analyzed  by  correlating 
the  composition  scores  with  the  scores  of  Pintner*s  Test. 

A correlation  was  computed  between  each  of  the  eight  sub- 
tests and  the  composition  scores.  A correlation  was  also 
oomputed  between  the  intelligence  quotients  and  the  com- 
position scores.  This  analysis  was  made  to  investigate 
the  relationship  between  the  mental  factors  tested  by  each 
of  the  sub-tests  and  composition  achievement  as  well  as  the 
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relationship  between  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  groups 
An  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  possibility  of  some 
mental  factor,  having  a consistent  higher  correlation  than 
another  mental  factor. 

The  possibility  of  comparing  mental  factors  tested  by 

Pintner's  sub-tests  and  Thurstone's  mental  factors  was 
1 

studied.  Ho  correlation  was  accepted  as  significant  for 
prognosis  unless  it  was  .866  which  would  offer  a prediction 
50  per  cent  greater  than  chance. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  highest  correlation  found  between 
any  of  the  sub-tests  and  the  criterion  exposition  tests 
1 was  .553.  Thirty- two  correlations  were  computed.  The 
remaining  thirty-one  correlations  were  lower  than  .553. 

The  lowest  correlation  found  was  -.071.  Ho  significant 
correlation  was  found. 

2.  The  highest  correlation  found  between 
any  of  the  sub-tests  and  the  criterion  expositional  test  2 
was  .324.  Again  thirty- two  correlations  were  lower  than 
.324.  The  lowest  correlation  was  -.294.  Eighteen  of  the 
correlations  were  minus  correlations.  Ho  significant 
correlation  was  found  for  prognosis. 

3.  The  highest  correlation  found  between 

any  of  the  sub-tests  and  the  criterion  description  test 

was  .62.  Again  thirty- two  correlations  were  computed. 

The  lowest  correlation  was  -.215.  Hine  of  the  correlations 
1.  Thurstone,  ojd.  clt . 
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showed  a minus  value.  ITo  significant  correlation  was  found. 

4.  The  highest  correlation  shown  in  both 
the  ©^positional  and  descriptive  composition  scores  and  the 
eight  sub-tests  was  found  consistently  between  sub-test  4 
and  composition  achievement.  Correlations  between  exposition 
achievement  and  sub-test  4 were  .166,  -.o71,  .043,  and  .183. 
These  correlations,  however,  are  so  low  that  they  are  not 
significant.  Correlations  between  the  descriptive  achieve- 
ment and  sub-test  4 were  -.08,  .62,  .32,  .57.  These  correla- 
tions, too,  are  low  for  any  significant  prognosis. 

5.  The  correlations  between  descriptive 
achievement  and  the  sub- tests  are  higher  than  between  ex- 
position and  the  sub-tests.  Five  correlations  between  de- 
scription and  the  sub-tests  ranged  between  .52  and  .64. 

Only  two  correlations  were  found  as  high  as  .55  and  .50 
between  expositional  achievement  and  the  sub-tests. 

6.  As  no  significant  correlations  were  found 
no  attempt  to  compare  the  significance  of  the  mental  factors 
tested  by  Pintner  and  the  mental  factors  tested  by  Thurstone 
will  be  made. 

7.  ITo  significant  correlation  was  found 
between  the  intelligence  quotients  and  the  composition 
achievement. 
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Specific  Conclusions. 

1.  In  this  school  or  in  a school  with  a similar  pupil- 
teacher  personnel  the  Plntner  Psychological  Examination  would 
offer  no  prognosis  for  estimating  the  possible  achievement 

of  pupils  in  the  areas  of  composition  that  were  studied. 

2.  In  considering  an  objective  method  for  evaluating 
possible  pupil  achievement  the  type  of  test  found  in  such  a 
psychological  test  will  offer  the  English  teacher  no  guidance. 

Educational  implications. 

1.  In  judging  pupils1  abilities  in  the  types  of  written 
composition  analysed  in  this  study  it  seems  that  the  English 
teacher  can  receive  little  help  from  psychological  scores. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  the  interest  factor  may  be  used 
for  prognostication  rather  than  the  scores  on  a psychological 
test. 
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CHAPTER  711 


LIMITATIONS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THIS  RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  Til 


LIMITATIONS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THIS  RESEARCH 

Personnel 

Limitation  of  personnel.  This  study  was  conducted  in 
the  ninth  grade  of  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  of  Malden, 
Massachusetts.  Out  of  253  pupils  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade 
84  pupils  were  used  for  the  study.  The  study  was  limited  to 
this  group  because  of  program  arrangements  and  teacher  in- 
terests. The  study  would  have  a higher  reliability  had  a 
larger  pupil  personnel  been  available  for  the  analysis. 

Teacher  personnel.  Two  teachers  took  part  in  the 
study.  The  study  would  have  more  depth  if  more  teachers 
had  taken  part  in  the  experiment. 

Environmental.  The  school  has  a heterogeneous  popula- 
tion. The  school  population  represents  all  strata  of  society 
from  the  very  poor  to  the  very  wealthy.  However,  the  results 
of  the  study  may  not  be  comparable  to  the  results  that  may 
have  been  found  in  a school  that  would  draw  its  entire  popula- 
tion from  a neighborhood  less  favored  than  the  neighborhood 
from  which  our  school  population  was  drawn.  It  would  be 
profitable  to  repeat  the  study  in  schools  with  a different 
type  of  population. 
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Difficulty  of  Measurement 


Difficulty  of  measurement  in  composition.  The  technique 
for  measuring  the  compositions  for  this  experiment  is  subject 
to  improvement.  However,  an  objective  technique  for  evaluat- 
ing the  specific  thought  content  of  each  composition  was 
necessary  as  the  composition  scales  offer  only  a measure  of 
general  merit. 

The  objective  marking  system  used  in  this  study  showed 
an  r of  .826  when  checked  by  the  two  teachers  independently. 
The  conclusions  of  this  experiment  are  offered  for  considera- 
tion with  this  definite  limitation. 

Statistical  analysis  of  study.  The  four  groups  used 
were  equated  on  the  basis  of  mental  age,  chronological  age, 
and  intelligence  quotients.  Ho  correlation  was  declared 
significant  unless  it  could  offer  a prognosis  that  would  be 
50  per  cent  better  than  chance.  Such  a correlation  would  be 
.866. 

Relation  of  Research  Quoted  to  This  Study 

The  findings  of  this  study  add  interest  to  Sangren's 
study.  He  found  a significant  relationship  between  intelli- 
gence and  vocabulary,  and  a slight  relationship  between  ex- 
positional  achievement  and  intelligence.  This  study  found 
no  significant  correlation  between  intelligence  and  ability 
to  express  thoughts  in  expositional  and  descriptive  areas. 

The  highest  correlation  was  .36. 
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Lockwood  found  significant  achievement  between  intelli- 
gence and  composition  achievement  as  measured  by  the  Rudelson 
Scale  as  high  as  .77.  The  highest  correlation  found  in  this 
study  was  .36  between  exposition  and  intelligence. 

Johnson's  r of  .34  between  the  average  number  of  words 
learned  each  day  and  intelligence  and  an  r of  .46  between 
intelligence  and  improvement  in  reading  was  consistent  with 
the  r of  .36  of  this  study. 

Stuit's  r of  .577  and  .56  between  the  verbal  factor 
and  memory  factor  and  achievement  were  supported  by  one 
analysis  of  this  study.  Thurstone  classifies  his  analogy 
test  under  verbal  factor.  Stuit  used  Thurstone' s Tests  for 
his  study.  The  fourth  sub-test  of  Pintner  was  an  analogy 
test.  The  highest  consistent  correlations  appeared  between 
this  test  and  composition  achievement  in  the  area  of  de- 
scription, r's  of  -.08,  .62,  .32,  and  .57. 

Huxtable  offered  six  criteria  for  evaluating  thought. 
Three  of  these  criteria  were  used  in  this  study % for  an  ob- 
jective marking  technique.  Creiit  was  given  for  general 
thought,  specific  thought,  and  specific  interpretation. 

Possibilities  for  Further  Research 

Problems. 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  correlations  between  other 
psychological  tests  and  composition  achievement. 
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Problems. (continued) 


2.  An  analysis  between  Pintner's  scores  and  the  ob- 
jective tests  of  usage,  mechanics,  and  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

3.  The  highest  correlation  appeared  between  the 
analogy  test  and  achievement.  An  analysis  between  analogy 
tests  and  various  phases  of  composition  achievement. 
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APPETOIX 


Lessons  of  the  Experiment 


Lesson  1 


How  to  Write  Directions  That  Follow  a Time  Order 

The  following  set  of  directions  explain  how  to  reach 
Malden  Square  from  Beebe  Junior  High  School.  The  directions 
are  not  clear.  Check  the  comment  that  yon  think  applies  to 
this  set  of  directions. 

1.  The  directions  would  be  clearer  if  there  was  a 
detailed  description  of  each  place  mentioned. 

2.  The  directions  would  be  clearer  if  they  were  pre- 
sented in  the  order  that  you  would  walk  to  the  Square. 

3.  The  directions  would  be  clearer  if  the  words 
used  were  words  from  a more  mature  vocabulary. 

Rewrite  these  directions  so  that  a stranger  could  find  his 
way  to  Malden  Square. 

Cross  this  intersection.  Turn  to  the  left  and  walk 
to  the  first  intersection.  Walk  under  the  overhead  pass. 
Cross  the  Florence  Street  intersection.  After  you  have 
walked  half  the  distance  to  the  Square  you  will  notice  the 
Malden  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  Cross  the  intersection 
at  the  Elmwood  Apartments.  Continue  walking  down  the  street 
until  you  come  to  the  intersection  of  Summer  Street.  When 
you  reach  the  Granade,  you  are  at  Malden  Square.  Continue 
walking  until  you  come  to  the  Granade  Theater. 
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Activity.- 

Write  a set  of  directions  that  a stranger  could  follow 
to  travel  from  Joslin’s  Department  Store  to  Filene's. 
Discuss  and  offer  suggestions. 
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Lesson  2 


A discussion  shoullfollow  an  order  which  leads  to 
clearness  and  understanding  for  the  reader. 

Activity. 

Following  is  a selection  which  has  no  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  details.  Read  the  selection.  Following  the  selection 
is  a sentence  outline  which  gives  a pattern  for  writing  the 
selection.  Rewrite  the  selection.  Omit  all  irrelevant 
details. 

The  minute  you  walk  through  the  doors  of  a broadcasting 
station,  you  enter  a world  of  clocks.  The  Arlington  time 
signal  is  the  most  accurate  timepiece  in  the  world.  The 
director  dares  not  speak,  for  his  voice  would  he  heard  by 
the  millions  tuned  in  on  the  program;  but  his  hands .darting 
here  and  there  carry  his  messages  to  the  cast.  If  the 
program  is  timing  just  right,  he  may  put  his  forefinger 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  In  addition  to  the  usual  hour  and 
minute  hands,  radio  clocks  have  a third  hand-  a big  red 
one.  Since  all  clocks  in  an  entire  coast  to  coast  radio 
network  are  controlled  by  this  same  signal,  they  click  to- 
gether with  perfect  accuracy.  If  he  wants  the  actors  to 
speed  up,  he  waves  his  hand  in  a rapid  circle,  as  though 
he  were  turning  a crank  backward.  There  isn't  a room,  an 
office,  a hallway  without  its  clock.  In  the  radio  business 
even  a second  is  precious.  Once  an  hour  every  clock, from 
coast  to  coast,  is  automatically  adjusted  by  the  Arlington 
signal.  If  the  program  works  too  fast  he  pulls  them  back 
and  forth  like  taffy.  This  odd  signal  means  that  the  pro- 
gram has  "hit  it  on  the  nose.”  To  keep  track  of  every 
second,  radio  stations  use  special  clocks.  It  never  varies 
even  so  much  as  a fraction  of  a second.  Eaoh  clock  is 
absolutely  accurate,  even  to  a split  second.  Round  and 
round  the  clock  face  this  big  red  hand  goes,  ticking  off 
the  seconds. 

1.  There  are  many  clocks  in  a broadcasting  studio. 

A.  Clocks  are  necessary  because  time  is  precious. 

B.  Radio  clocks  have  a large  red  second  hand. 

C.  Radio  clocks  are  controlled  by/bhe  Arlington  time  signal. 

D.  This  signal  is  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Clocks  in  a coast  to  coast  network  are  controlled 
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E.  ( continued) 

by  the  same  signal. 

E.  Clocks  are  automatically  adjusted  once  an  hour. 
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Lesson  3 
How  to  Define 

Definition:  An  infantryman  is  a man  who  fought  in  the  war* 

What  is  wrong  with  this  definition  ? 

Note-  Carpenters,  lawyers,  and  mechanics  are  men,  as  well 
as  infantrymen* 

Other  men  fought  in  the  war* 

DeiSit  put  the  word  you  are  defining  in  a class  so  big  that 
it  means  little* 

Definition: 

An  infantryman  is  a soldier*  Soldier  names  a 
particular  class  of  men*  Many  men  fought  in  the  war* 

Limit  the  class  by  telling  how  it  differs  from  others  in 
its  class. 

Correct: 

An  infantryman  is  a soldier  armed  and  equipped  for  service 
on  foot  in  a war. 

Interest  is  added  to  a definition  when  an  illlstration  of 
particular  qualities  of  the  definition  is  given. 

For  example: 

An  infantryman  is  a soldier  armed  and  equipped  for 
service  in  the  war.  He  is  the  soldier  who  must  march  through 
cold,  mud,  and  storm  to  seize  the  land.  To  him  goes  the 
responsibility  of  holding  the  land  the  mechanized  forces 
conquer.  His  is  the  task,  servile,  hard,  and  often  little 
recognized,  yet  he  is  the  backbone  of  the  army. 

In  giving  a definition: 

Don’t  define  a word  by  using  the  word  itself. 

For  example-  Kindness  is  being  kind  to  everyone. 

Correct:  Kindness  is  an  act  of  being  considerate  of 
others. 
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Lesson  3 

Activity 

Write  a paragraph  of  definition.  Define  a paratrooper. 

1.  Put  the  word  into  its  particular  class. 

2.  Limit  the  class. 

3.  Give  some  illustrations  that  will  add  interest  to 
the  definition. 

4.  Arrange  your  facts  in  order  of  importance 
or  interest. 

5.  Use  specific  words  to  explain  the  idea. 
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Directions: 

Clear  discussion  follows  the  following  principles. 

3y  combining  one  of  the  thoughts  from  the  right  hand  column 
with  one  of  the  thoughts  from  the  left  hand  column  you  will 
state  a principle  for  writing  a clear  discussion.  Some  of 
the  ideas  in  the  right  hand  column  are  incorrect.  The 
ideas  in  the  left  hadd  column  may  be  used  more  than  once. 


In  the  blank  before  the  ideas  in  the  second  column, 
write  the  number  that  you  find  before  the  statements  in 
the  first  column  that  make  a sentence  which  states  a correct 
principle  for  writing  a clear  discussion. 


1.  Logical  order  within  a paragraph 
may  be  developed  by 


2.  Detail  sentences  within 
a paragraph  should  present 


3.  Choice  of  vocabulary 

should  be  determined  by 


( ) order  of  interest 
f ) number  of 

syllables  within 
words 

( ) a word  that  states 
the  exact  idea 
( ) definite  ideas 
which  contribute 
to  thought  of 
paragraph 
( ) time  order 

( ) no  order 

( ) not  contribute  to 
thought  of  problem 

( ) order  of  interest 

f ) no  order 


( ) a word  that  gives 
a general  im- 
pression 
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Directions; 

Head  the  following  articles.  Each  article  presents 
an  opinion  about  the  social  problem  of  poverty.  The  author 
expresses  an  opinion  about  the  role  that  poverty  plays  in 
contributing  to  individual  success.  Each  article  presents 
a prejudiced  point  of  view. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  evidence  presented  in  these 
articles  ? 

Is  poverty  an  asset  to  individual  achievement  ? 

Do  you  believe  poverty  prevents  a person  from 
succeeding  ? 


Poverty 

Poverty  is  a distinct  handicap  to  success.  Examine  the 
records  of  the  Juvenile  courts.  The  largest  percentage  of 
boys  and  girls  who  become  involved  in  serious  difficulty 
come  from  poverty  stricken  homes.  The  home  provides  no 
opportunity  for  the  youth  to  receive  training  in  handwork, 
no  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion, no  opportunity  to  understand  culture  as  interpreted 
through  music  or  art.  A youth  trained  in  such  an  environ- 
ment cannot  succeed.  Poverty  is  the  greatest  drawback  to 
a boy  or  girl  struggling  for  success  in  our  country. 
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Poverty 

Consider  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  who  was  the 
thirteenth  son  of  a very  poor  man.  He  struggled  against 
tremendous  odds  to  live  a happy  life  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  all  men.  As  a youth  he 
lacked  the  sufficient  financial  means  to  provide  himself  with 
food  and  shelter.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  adult 
living  he  served  a difficult  apprenticeship.  He  acquired 
a cultural  background  by  spending  his  leisure  moments 
reading  books  that  would  develop  his  power  to  think. 

Poverty  forced  him  to  become  a self-made  man.  Indeed,  every 
man  would  be  more  successful  provided  he  were  required  to 
struggle  against  hardships  that  poverty  presents. 

Assignment: 

Write  a paragraph  that  presents  your  point  of  view 
about  poverty.  What  relation  do  you  believe  poverty  has 
to  individual  success  ? 

You  will  be  given  twenty  minutes  to  work.  In  writing 
your  paragraph  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  principles  studied 
for  writing  a clear  discussion. 
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Lesson  II 


The  following  principles  explain  the  method  of  writing 
a clear  discussion.  One  principle  is  incorrect.  Cross  out 
the  incorrect  principle. 

1.  Facts  should  be  presented; 

by  order  of  interest 
in  a time  order 
in  no  order 

by  order  of  importance 

2.  Detail  statements  should: 

present  definite  ideas 

ideas  which  contribute  to  the  thought  of  the  topic 
sentence 

be  stated  in  words  of  many  syllables 
be  stated  in  a clear  vocabulary  that  gives  the 
exaot  meaning  of  the  author 

3.  The  details  in  the  paragraph  should: 

emphasize  the  thought  of  the  topic  sentence 
explain  the  thought  of  the  topic  sentence 
give  a series  of  interesting  statements  regardless 
of  the  thought  in  the  topic  senetnce 
illustrate  the  thought  of  the  topic  sentence 
Correct  and  discuss  with  teacher 
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Directions: 


Read  the  following  selection. 

Our  Brother  of  the  Railroad 

High  in  his  cab  the  locomotive  engineer  peers  through 
his  goggles  into  the  night.  Against  his  face  the  cold  air 
brushes  like  a flood  in  the  mile  a minute  flight  of  his 
engine.  Above,  the  stars  stand  steady  in  the  sky,  but 
beside  him  the  country  seems  to  flow  past  as  his  tremendous 
machine  of  steel  crashes  along  the  slender  rails.  There  is 
a sudden  roar,  and  the  engineer  glances  back  at  the  bridge 
that  has  already  disappeared  in  the  night  behind.  Far  down 
the  track  the  green  lights  of  the  semaphore  give  assurance 
of  safety.  Behind  him  the  light  from  the  windows  of  the 
Pullmans  marks  the  telegraph  poles  with  flickering  touches 
of  white.  The  whistle  wails  at  the  crossing — white  faces 
peer  in  the  quick  gleam.  The  Limited  tears  past.  A wave 
of  dust-charged  wind  surges  into  the  still  air,  and  the 
red  lights  on  the  rear  car  fade  into  the  distance  as  the 
train  tears  on.  In  the  sleeping-cars  are  men  and  women 
and  little  children.  They  have  brought  their  tickets  and 
in  blind  confidence  they  trust  that  the  green  stars  of  the 
semaphore  will  guide  them  safe  to  their  destination,  and 
that  the  sure  hand  and  keen  eye  of  the  engineer  will  protect 
them  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night. 
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In  the  rocking  cab  of  the  engine  the  fireman  feeds 
his  fire  with  the  gleaming  black  lumps  of  coal  from  the 
mine*  Coal  is  the  fuel,  coal  torn  from  the  depths  of 
earth  by  blackened  miners  that  you  and  I may  ride  from 
place  to  place  and  that  freights  of  food  and  clothes  and 
things  of  varied  usefulness  may  be  transported  for  our 
health  and  happiness. 

Steel  is  the  material  of  which  this  fleeting  monster 
is  built;  steel  are  the  cars,  strong  enduring  steel  that 
cannot  burn  or  splinter  if  wreck  is  our  misfortune.  Steel 
are  the  rails  that  bear  us.  Steel,  wrought  in  the  fiery 
hearths  from  the  red  ore  of  the  mines,  by  men  whose  labors 
have  made  possible  this  mighty  train. 

Transportation!  Think  you  for  a moment  of  this  word. 
A hundred  million  people  live  by  its  magic  contact.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  lumbering  ox-trains,  the  slowly  towed 
canal  boat,  or  the  heavy-sailing  river  craft.  In  frigid 
cars  the  fruits  of  California  are  carried  across  the  land 
that  we  who  live  in  snowy  Maine  may  breakfast  on  oranges 
that  but  two  weeks  ago  hung  on  the  deep  green  trees.  By 
train  are  borne  the  materials  of  which  our  houses  are 
built,  our  clothes  are  made,  with  whioh  our  stomachs  are 
fed.  Without  their  unfailing  service  cities  would  starve. 
With  amazing  skein  of  tracks  men  have  united  our  vast 
country  into  one  sea-board  for  the  produce  of  our  western 
coasts  with  greater  ease  than  a hundred  years  ago  our 
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great- great-grandfathers  could  trade  from  farm  to  some 
town  near  by. 

Brothers  all  in  industry  and  in  kindred  interest  are 
the  workers  who  make  possible  these  magic  aspects  of  the 
modern  world-  and  behind  the  workers  who  labor  with  their 
hands  and  the  strength  of  thigh  and  back  and  arm  stand 
those  other  workers  who  with  brain  and  pencil  plan  and 
execute  the  high-visioned  schemes  that  make  practical 
the  nation1 s industries — interdependent  all,  for  each  of 
us  lives  by  our  neighbor* s work,  and  we  by  our  small  help 
do  contribute. 

Answer  the  following  Questions  of  Inference: 

1.  Does  the  author  feel  that  he  owes  a debt  of 

gratitude  to  all  engineers  and  firemen  ? Yes,  Ho 

2.  Does  he  look  down  on  men  who  work  with 

their  hands  ? Yes,  Ho 

3.  Does  he  respect  the  skill  of  the  men  in 

the  cab  of  the  engine  ? Yes,  Ho 

4.  I 8 he  impressed  by  only  the  ugliness  and 

dirt  of  a steam  locomotive  ? Yes,  Ho 

5.  Does  he  feel  contempt  for  blackened  miners 

in  their  unskilled  work  ? Yes,  Ho 

6.  Does  he  believe  that  only  brain  workers 

amount  to  much  ? Yes,  Ho 

Correct  the  questions. 

Choose  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  one  of  the  questions. 
Hrite  a paragraph  which  presents  this  point  of  view. 

Check  your  paragraph  against  the  principles  for  writing 
description  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 
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Do  not  write  anything  more.  Do  not  turn  the  page.  Wait  until  you  are  told  to  begin. 


Read  the  following  directions  carefully. 

You  are  to  answer  all  the  questions  in  this  booklet  in  the  same  general  way.  You  are  to  choose  the  one 
of  the  five  possible  answers  which  you  think  is  right  and  then  show  your  choice  by  filling  in  one  of  the  answer 
spaces.  You  will  fill  in  that  answer  space  which  has  the  same  number  or  letter  that  your  chosen  answer 

has. 

In  marking  your  answer  you  are  to  fill  in  the  space  between  the  pair  of  dotted  lines  as  black  as  you  can, 
so  that  your  answer  can  be  easily  seen. 

Study  the  sample  questions  below,  which  are  correctly  marked,  until  you  are  sure  that  you  know  just 
what  to  do. 


Samples. 

A.  Choose  the  numbered  word  that  means  the  same  as  the  first  word  ( the  one  without  a number ). 


(Josed  — 1 far  2 shut  3 open  4 long  5 up a 

B.  Choose  the  numbered  word  that  tells  what  the  first  word  ( the  one  without  a number ) always  has. 

A table  always  has  — 1 flowers  2 tablecloth  3 legs  4 varnished  top  5 vase  . . . . b 

C.  From  the  numbers  with  letters  in  front  of  them  choose  the  one  which  should  come  next  in  the  series  of  numbers 
given  first. 

1 2 3 4 5 6—  a 8 b 7 clO  d 9 ell.' c 


D. 


E. 


G. 


Choose  the  best  answer. 

Why  do  we  use  a knife?  Because  — -► 

1.  it  looks  bright.  2.  it  can  be  used  to  cut  things.  3.  it  can  be  used  to  eat  soup. 

4.  it  is  hard.  5.  it  is  easy  to  hold D 

Choose  the  word  that  does  not  belong  with  the  others. 

1 horse  2 dog  3 violet  4 pig  5 camel e 

Choose  the  word  that  means  just  the  opposite  of  the  first  word  ( the  one  without  a number ). 

up — 1 high  2 bottom  3 upper  4 down  5 far f 

Choose  the  word  that  is  related  to  the  third  word  in  the  same  way  as  the  second  is  related  to  the  first. 

Hat  is  to  head  as  shoe  is  to  what  ? 

hat -head::  shoe-  1 hand  2 foot  3 neck  4 sky  5 glove o 
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TEST  1.  VOCABULARY  Fintner  Verbal : Adv.:  A 

Directions.  Look  at  the  first  word  in  the  line.  Find  the  other  word  in  the  line  which  means  the  same 
or  most  nearly  the  same.  Mark  the  answer  space  in  the  margin  which  is  numbered  the  same  as  your 
choice.  The  sample  is  answered  correctly  : 

Sample,  closed  — 1 far  2 shut  3 open  4 long  5 up 

The  correct  answer  is  “ shut,”  wdiich  is  number  2 ; so  the  second  answer  space  is  marked. 

Do  the  same  for  the  remaining  words.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  answer  space  which  is  numbered  the  same 
as  your  choice. 
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osmosis  — 

1 old  2 

young  3 separating  4 proboscis  5 diffusion  . . . 
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diurnal  — 

1 weekly 

2 yearly  3 nightly  4 daily  5 monthly 
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fickle  — 

1 feeble 

2 anxious  3 capricious 

4 special  5 bright . . . . 
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15. 

dissipate  — 

1 exasperate  2 dispense  3 taste 

• 

4 scatter  5 satiate . . . 
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epitome  — 

1 story 

2 volume  3 epoch  4 phrase  5 summary 
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1 seek  : 

2 find  3 shun  4 forget 

5 masticate 
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eclogue  — 

1 obituary 

2 bucolic  3 carousal 

4 parade  5 insect  . . . . 
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metaphysics  — 

1 physics 

2 ontology  3 sciences 

4 ethics  5 mechanics. 
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Pintner  Verbal : Adv. : A 


TEST  2.  LOGICAL  SELECTION 

Directions.  Look  at  the  sample  that  follows. 

Sample.  A table  always  has  — 1 flowers  2 tablecloth  3 legs  4 varnished  top  5 vase 

A table  always  has  legs,  which  is  number  3 of  the  answers ; so  the  third  answer  space  is  marked  in  the  margin. 
Read  each  statement.  Find  the  thing  it  is  most  likely  to  have.  Then  mark  the  right  answer  space. 


1.  A bird  always  has  or  implies 
A rug  — 

3.  A book  — 

4.  A nation  — 

6.  An  examination  — 

6.  A farmer  — 

7.  A poem  — 

8.  Pity  — 

9.  A newspaper  — 

10.  A door  — 

11.  A store  — 

12.  A hyperbole  — 

13.  A hero  — 

14.  Justice  — 

15.  Envy  — 

16.  A dichotomy  — 

17.  A paradox  — 

18.  A syllogism  — 

19.  Algebra  — 

20.  A pyramid  — 

A prism  — 

22.  Heterodox  — 

23.  A chimera  — 


1 song  2 feathers  3 flight  4 cage  5 summer  i 
1 color  2 pattern  3 length  4 wool  5 weave  ...  2 
1 pictures  2 stories  3 poems  4 pages  5 games  3 
1 people  2 president  3 kind  4 senate  5 navy  4 
1 questions  2 teacher  3 doctor  4 writing  5 paper  5 
1 horses  2 chickens  3 crops  4 sheep  5 land  e 
1 rhymes  2 music  3 words  4 humor  5 interest  7 
1 aid  2 charity  3 sympathy  4 shame  5 mercy  s 
1 pictures  2 information  3 puzzles  4 stories  5 advertisements  9 
1 knob  2 lock  3 keyholes  4 opening  5 metal  10 
1 register  2 losses  3 windows  4 fruits  5 stock  11 

2+ 

1 truth  2 denial  3 agreement  4 exaggeration  5 wit  12 

* 

1 friends  2 wealth  3 property  4 success  5 admirers  13 

1 peace  2 judge  3 fairness  4 kindness  5 punishment  14 

1 hatred  2 desire  3 need  4 rudeness  5 greatness  15 

1 division  2 unity  3 complexity  4 order  5 harmony  ie 

1 truth  2 will  3 moral  4 contradiction  5 assumption  17 

1 climax  2 plot  3 action  4 premise  5 adverb  is 

1 symbols  2 equations  3 problems  4 numbers  5 digits  19 

1 6 sides  2 apex  3 6 corners  4 tomb  5 stone  20 

1 triangle  2 parallelogram  3 glass  4 octagon  5 pentagon  21 

1 guardianship  2 disagreement  3 height  4 strength  5 paradox  22 

1 photograph  2 illusion  3 ghost  4 enemy  5 poetry  23 
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TEST  3.  NUMBER  SEQUENCE 


Directions.  Look  at  the  sample  that  follows : abode 

Sample.  12  3 4 5 6—  a 8 6 7 c 10  d 9 ell H | 

What  number  should  come  next  ? 

The  right  answer  is  7 ; so  the  second  answer  space,  marked  “6,”  in  the  margin  is  filled  in. 

Study  the  second  sample  and  answer  it  in  the  same  way.  abode 

Sample.  182838—  «8  66  c 2 d 4 e9  |jj|  j{|j  jj 


Sample.  1 8 2 8 3 8—  a 8 6 6 c 2 d 4 e9  , jj  lj  jj  jj  jj 

The  right  answer  is  4,  which  is  “ d.”  Do  the  rest  in  the  same  way.  Remember  to  mark  the  answer  space 
in  the  margin  which  is  lettered  the  same  as  your  answer. 
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TEST  4.  BEST  ANSWER 

Directions.  Below  are  some  proverbs.  In  each  group  one  of  the  numbered  proverbs  means  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  as  the  first  (unnumbered)  one. 

B m's;*’’  ! • \ 

Find  this  proverb  and  then  mark  the  answer  space  in  the  margin  which  is  numbered  the  same. 

The  sample  is  answered  correctly. 


Sample. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


“All  that  glitters  is  not  gold”  means  — 
Gold  does  not  glitter  as  a diamond. 

Only  little  things  shine. 

You  cannot  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 
Some  glittering  things  are  silver. 

The  best  things  are  made  of  gold 


Do  the  rest  in  the  same  way.  First  make  your  choice  and  then  mark  the  answer  space  in  the  margin 
which  is  numbered  the  same.  > 


1. 


2. 


I 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  means  — 

1.  A penny  saved  is  a penny  earned. 

2.  One  stitch  is  less  expensive  than  nine  stitches. 

3.  Great  people  save  time. 

4.  Sewing  should  take  place  only  at  a certain  time. 

5.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure 

“Rome  was  not  built  in  a day”  means  — 

1.  Rome  is  a large  city. 

2.  Build  a city ; pass  a day. 

3.  In  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do. 

4.  Perseverance  is  the  key  to  success. 

5.  It  was  difficult  to  build  Rome 

“Let  another’s  shipwreck  be  your  seamark”  means  — 

1.  Let  bygones  be  a memory. 

2.  A burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

3.  Learn  wisdom  by  the  follies  of  others. 

4.  Learn  to  creep  before  you  run. 

5.  Learn  of  ships  to  prevent  shipwrecks 

“The  more  inquisitive  the  person,  the  better  the  gossiper,”  means  — 

1.  Better  the  liar,  longer  the  tongue. 

2.  Lie  for  him,  and  he’ll  swear  for  you. 

3.  Let  women  spin  and  not  gossip. 

4.  Ears  always  open  to  hear  keep  not  what  is  entrusted  to  them. 

5.  Let  not  your  tongue  cut  your  throat 

“No  gale  can  equally  serve  all  passengers”  means  — 

1.  No  soup  pleases  a poor  cook. 

2.  Any  valet  serves  any  master. 

3.  No  butter  covers  bread  equally  on  all  sides. 

4.  No  plate  can  satisfy  all  appetites. 

5.  No  fine  clothes  hide  the  clown 

“Better  give  a shilling  than  lend  a half  crown”  means  — 

1.  Better  a pence  than  a copper. 

2.  Better  give  the  wool  than  lend  the  whole  sheep. 

3.  Give  little  to  the  big. 

4.  A shilling  grows  bigger  with  years. 

5.  A shilling  will  buy  a crown 

“Our  friends  see  our  faults  but  conceal  them  or  soften  them”  means  — 

1.  Friends  need  no  formal  invitation. 

2.  The  eyes  of  our  friends  mirror  only  our  virtues. 

3.  Our  friends’  faults  are  our  own. 

4.  Good  words  will  not  fill  a sack. 

5.  Four  eyes  see  more  than  two 
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( Turn  to  page  11.) 
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